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PART  I 


Sarawak  is  still  and  will  be  for  the  next  year  or  two  in 
the  preliminary  stages  of  its  development  programme,  the 
stage  of  survey  and  experiment,  of  making  good  the  damage 
done  in  war,  of  organising,  strengthening  and  equipping  the 
various  departments  of  Government  and  of  training  the 
necessary  staff  to  carry  out  their  allotted  tasks.  It  is  to  these 
unspectacular  but  essential  tasks  that  the  Government  devoted 
its  energies  and  the  funds  available  to  it,  both  from  •  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Funds  and  from  local  revenues, 
during  1948,  in  the  confident  exj>ectation  that  they  will  yield 
ample  dividends  in  the  future  in  the  increasing  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  the  people. 

The  development  of  new  fields  of  production  and  the 
opening  up  of  new  land  is  inevitably  a  long  term  proposition. 
With  financial  assistance  under  the  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  Act  the  Government  has  instituted  surveys,  and 
schemes  have  been  prepared  for  the  development  of  agricult¬ 
ural,  fishery,  forest  and  mineral  resources.  Attention  has  also 
been  paid  to  the  development  of  social  services  with  the  object 
of  building  up  these  services  to  a  standard  which  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  assumed  to  be  one  which  the  Colony  will  be  able  to 
maintain  when  its  resources  increase. 

The  threat  to  peace  and  good  order  in  all  countries  of 
South  East  Asia  could  not  be  ignored.  This  has  meant  the 
provision  of  disproportionate  sums  of  money  for  internal 
security,  but  with  the  unsettled  conditions  prevailing  to-day 
this  course  has  been  inevitable. 


There  has  been  considc'-'^ble  improvement  in  the  financial 
position.  At  the  beginning  of  1948  a  deficit  of  $1,473,299 
was  anticipated;  the  reused  estimates  show  a  revenue  of 
$16,506,080  and  an  expoi^diture  of  $12,670,878,  involving  a 
surplus  on  the  year’s  operations  of  $2,835,202.  These  revised 
figures  represent  a  substantial  increase  in  revenue  over  the 
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original  estimate  ($4,091,404)  and  very  little  difference  in  the 
approved  estimates  of  expenditure. 

The  increase  in  revenue  is  in  the  main  derived  from 
customs  duties  which  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  yielded  over 
$2|  million  more  than  the  sum  originally  estimated. 

The  revised  estimates  of  expenditure  show  a  decrease  of 
$217,000  despite  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  approximately 
$1,300,000  on  account  of  arrears  of  salaries.  The  com¬ 
paratively  low  scales  of  salaries  of  the  pubhc  service  were 
forcing  many  members  of  it  into  unavoidable  debt.  A  Com¬ 
mission  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  Harry  Trusted  charged 
with  the  task  of  investigating  the  question  of  salaries  and 
other  conditions  of  service  in  the  three  Borneo  territories 
reported  early  in  the  year.  The  revised  salary  scales  adopted 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  Commission’s  report  were 
ante-dated  to  the  1st  of  July,  1946,  the  date  upon  which 
Sarawak  became  a  Crown  Colony. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  external  trade  of  the  Colony 
for  1948  was  $270,020,772  as  compared  with  $175,393,280  for 
1947.  Exports  exceeded  imports  by  $72  ,481,002. 

Exports  of  petroleum  were  considerably  higher  in  1948. 
Exports  of  rubber  and  timber  also  increased  and,  stimulated 
by  a  high  price,  there  was  a  record  export  of  sago  flour. 

Trade  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  brisk  but  the 
drop  in  the  price  of  rubber,  with  its  resultant  effect  on  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  population,  caused  the  bazaar  trade 
to  slacken  considerably  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

The  supply  position  during  the  year  has  been  satisfactory. 
There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  demand  for  imported 
rice,  as  compared  with  previous  years.  The  basic  rice  ration 
has  been  maintained  at  20  lbs.  per  person  per  mensem,  with 
a  supplementary  10  lbs.  per  person  to  heavy  and  special 
workers. 


Substantial  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  the 
development  of  Local  Government.  Local  Authorities  have 
been  constituted  with  jurisdiction  over  some  65,(X)0  people. 
The  Authorities  so  far  constituted  are  all  Sea  Dayak 
Authorities  but  plans  for  the  establishment  of  Local 
Authorities  iu  1949  include  Melanau  and  Malay  Authorities 
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and  a  mixed  Malay  and  Chinese  Authority.  This  last 
represents  perhaps  the  most  interesting  political  experiment 
this  territory  has  yet  seen,  and  upon  the  success  of  this  and 
similar  mixed  Authorities  which  it  is  hoped  to  establish  in 
the  near  future,  will  ultimately  depend  the  success  of  efforts 
made  to  establish  a  form  of  Government  in  which  racial 
differences  disappear  and  the  several  races  work  together  and 
are  bound  together  by  the  common  link  of  citizenship  of 
Sarawak. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Local  Authorities  arid  the 
procedure  of  the  Local  Authorities  were  studied  in  detail. 
The  weakness  of  the  existing  Authorities  is  that  with  only  a 
small  proportion  of  their  revenues  deriving  from  direct  taxes 
and  other  sources  immediately  controlled  by  them,  and  with 
this  source  supplemented  by  a  Government  grant  related  to 
their  liabilities  for  local  education  and  any  other  services  they 
might  undertake,  there  is  limited  opportunity  for  development 
of  a  sense  of  financial  responsibility.  It  is  not  at  present 
possible  for  Local  Authorities  to  finance  extensive  social 
services  unless  subsidised  by  Government  grants,  but  it  has 
been  decided  that  grants  will  in  future  years  be  proportionate 
to  the  taxes  collected  by  the  Authorities.  The  Authorities 
will,  in  return  for  these  grants,  be  required  to  assume  increas¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  new  social  services  or  services  at  present 
financed  by  the  Central  Government  and,  where  possible,  to 
increase  their  own  direct  revenues  to  this  end.  The  system 
of  financial  control  in  Local  Authorities  was  also  examined  in 
detail  during  the  year  and  revised  rules,  designed  to  provide 
the  greatest  degree  of  local  control  compatible  with  the 
proper  management  of  public  funds,  were  prepared  and 
approved. 

Through  these  Local  Authorities,  which  are  composed  of 
their  own  representatives  on  the  spot,  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that  the  people  at  large  will  be  encouraged  to  take  an  even 
greater  share  in  the  responsibility  of  government  and  will  be 
ready  (as  indeed  they  have  in  some  areas  already  shown  them¬ 
selves  to  be)  to  shoulder  greater  financial  burdens  when  they 
know  that  the  money  which  they  contribute  is  being  spent  by 
themselves  upon  objects  which  they  themselves  desire. 


Agriculture  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  Sarawak’s  economy 
and  continued  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture  to  develop  the  countiy.’s  resources  in  this  respect. 

The  examination  of  data  collected  in  the  preliminary 
stages  of  the  Soil  Survey  has  emphasised  the  extent  to  which 
Sarawak  is  dependent  for  its  locally-produced  rice  supplies 
upon  the  produce  of  dry  padi  farming  on  steep  hill  sides,  and 
the  alarming  rate  at  which,  as  a  result,  the  hills  are  being 
denuded  of  their  forests  and  are  becoming  eroded.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  figures  now  available  suggest  that  the  continuance 
of  dry  padi  farming  in  its  present  form  and  on  its  present 
scale  may  have  disastrous  effects  on  the  economy  of  the 
Colony  within  the  next  three  or  four  generations.  This  state 
of  affairs  has  been  receiving  the  close  attention  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  preliminary  figures  obtained  from  the  survey  also 
suggest  that,  though  there  are  no  vast  reserves  of  wet  padi 
land  in  Sarawak,  intensive  cultivation  of  existing  and  potential 
wet  padi  land  could  probably  produce  regularly  a  sufi&cient 
“subsistence”  ration  of  rice  for  Sarawak’s  present  population. 

In  order  to  improve  the  productivity  of  the  wet  padi  lands 
plans  are  being  made  for  controlled  drainage  and  irrigation 
schemes.  An  experienced  engineer  of  the  Malayan  Drainage 
and  Irrigation  Department  visited  Sarawak  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  to  give  specialised  advice  on  projects  under 
consideration. 

Experiments  in  mechanical  cultivation  have  also  pro¬ 
gressed  steadily  and  valuable  experience  has  been  gained. 


The  Batu  Lintang  Teacher  Training  Centre  and  School 
was  o[>ened  on  the  1st  July,  housed  in  temporary  buildings, 
and  is  making  satisfactory  progress.  This  has  filled  one  of 
the  Colony’s  most  urgent  educational  requirements. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  enrolments  in  all 
sections  of  the  school  system;  the  number  of  pupils  in  Mission 
schools  has  increased  by  about  and  in  Chinese  schools  by 
more  than  12%.  The  newly-formed  Local  Authorities  have 
shown  a  keen  interest  in  education  development  and  there  has 
been  no  slaekening  of  the  demand  for  education  throughout 
the  country. 

A  Sea  Dayak  student  from  the  Batu  Lintang  Centre  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of' Assistant  in  the  study  of  the  Iban 
language  at  the  School  of  African  and  Oriental  Studies  and 
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proceeded  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  September.  An  increased 
number  of  Sarawak  Government  scholarships  were  awarded 
during  the  year  and  Sarawak  students  from  the  Agricultural, 
Forestry,  Education,  Lands  and  Surveys  and  Medical  Depart¬ 
ments  are  now  attending  courses  of  training  in  the  Federation 
of  Malaya  and  in  Singapore. 


Two  travelling  dispensaries  which  were  provided  under  a 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Scheme  commenced 
operation  in  1948.  One  operates  from  Sibu  on  the  Bejang 
Biver  and  the  other  on  the  Sarawak  and  Samarahan  Bivers. 
These  boats  take  medical  treatment  regularly  to  areas  pre¬ 
viously  un visited  by  Medical  staff  and  are  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  people.  Much  experience  has  been  gained  which  will 
be  invaluable  in  the  operation  of  the  full  scheme  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  16  of  these  travelling  dispensaries. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  surveying  the 
fishery  resources  of  the  coast  of  Sarawak.  The  Fishery 
Survey  Officer,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  Fisherman, 
has  fitted  out  a  motor  fishing  vessel  for  working  Danish 
Seine  nets. 

A  Begistrar  of  Co-operative  Societies  was  appointed  in 
March,  1948,  and  left  Sarawak  for  a  course  of  study  in 
co-operation  in  England,  Wales  and  Cyprus.  He  also  visited 
Malaya  and  Ceylon  and  arrived  back  in  Sarawak  in  December. 
Two  local  officers  also  visited  Malaya  for  training  at  the  Kuala 
Lumpur  School  of  Co-operation.  The  new  Department  will 
come  into  operation  in  1949  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  play  an 
important  part  in  bringing  increased  prosperity  to  large 
sections  of  the  community. 

Efforts  have  been  continued  to  strengthen  the  Civil 
Service,  with  some  success.  There  are  still  however  several 
vacancies  outstanding  and  the  Medical,  Agriculture,  Education 
and  Public  Works  Departments  are  still  handicapped  by  lack 
of  staff. 


A  fuller  account  of  the  principal  events  during  1948  will 
be  found  in  the  following  pages. 
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PART  II 


CHAPTER  1 
Population 

A  full-scale  population  census  was  conducted  during  1947. 
The  census  was  satisfactorily  carried  out  but  unfortunately 
owing  to  printing  difficulties  the  statistical  analysis  and  final 
report  has  not  yet  been  published.  The  total  population  of 
Sarawak  in  1947  as  disclosed  by  the  census  was  546,385. 

The  main  indigenous  cultural  groups  in  Sarawak  may  be 
classified  as  Sea  Dayak  (or  Iban),  Malay,  Melanau,  Land 
Layak,  and  a  last  group  of  other  and  indeterminated  tribes 
comprising  Kayans,  Kenyahs,  Bisayahs,  Kedayans,  Kelabits, 
Muruts  and  many  others.  The  non-in digenous  races  include, 
Europeans,  Chinese,  Indian  and  Javanese.  In  the  census, 
indigenous  people  were  defined  as  *Hhose  persons  who 
recognise  no  allegiance  to  any  foreign  territory,  who  regard 
Sarawak  as  their  homeland,  who  believe  themselves  to  be  a 
part  of  the  territory,  and  who  are  now  regarded  as  natives  by 
their  fellowmen.” 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  numerical 
importance  of  each  cultural  group  as  determined  by  the  1947 
census  : — 


Cultural  group. 

Population 

Percentage 

in  1947. 

of  total 
population. 

European 

691 

0.1% 

Malay 

...  97,469 

17.9% 

Melanau 

...  35,560 

6.5% 

Sea  Dayak 

...  190,326 

34.8% 

Land  Lavak 

cy 

...  42,19.5 

7.7% 

Other  Indigenous 

...  29,867 

5.5% 

Chinese 

...  145,158 

26.6% 

Other  Non-Indigenous 

Asiatic 

5,119 

0.9% 

546,385 

100.0% 
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The  indigenes  of  Sarawak  form  72.4%  of  the  population. 
The  Sea  Dayak  group  is  the  largest  and  probably  the  most 
homogeneous  of  the  indigenous  people.  Very  strong  local 
variations  appear  in  the  Sea  Dayak  language  yet  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  well  recognised  as  a  native  language  of  Sarawak. 

The  Land  Dayaks  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  First 
Division.  The  legendary  home  of  these  people  is  believed  by 
many  of  them  to  be  “Gunong  Sungkong”  in  Dutch  Borneo, 
and  a  close  relationship  is  claimed  and  exists  with  people  of 
the  same  culture  in  nearby  villages  in  Dutch  Borneo.  This 
kinship  leads  to  some  movement  across  the  border. 

The  Malays  are  of  mixed  stock  and  probably  are  the  least 
native  of  all  the  indigenous  people.  They  are  bound  by  the 
common  tie  of  Mohammedanism  and  have  been  powerful 
along  the  coast  for  centuries.  Their  domination  was  inter¬ 
mittent  and  at  times  must  have  been  almost  non-existent,  but 
‘  it  was  sufficiently  effective  to  leave  an  impression  upon  the 
pagan  tribes  of  the  seaboard . 

Numerically  the  Chinese  are  the  second  most  important 
group  of  people  in  Sarawak ;  economically  they  take  first  place 
and  culturally  their  influence  is  second  only  to  European. 
There  is  substantial  evidence  that  Chinese  have  lived  in  parts 
of  Sarawak  for  many  hundreds  of  years. 

Vital  Statistics 

The  system  of  registration  of  births  and  deaths  operating 
in  Sarawak  in  1941  was  continued  in  1948.  The  system  is 
not  accurate  and  effective  except  in  the  larger  towns,  mainly 
because  of  an  inadequacy  of  staff  but  also  because  of  past 
weaknesses  in  the  legislation.  A  new  Births  and  Deaths 
Begistration  Ordinance  was  enacted  in  1948  but  was  not 
brought  into  force  pending  the  establishment  of  the  necessary 
machinery  for  its  operation. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  accurate  figures  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  an  estimate  of  the  population  at  the  end  of  1948  but 
it  is  thought  to  have  increased  by  not  less  than  1%,  which 
w^ould  make  the  population  approximately  552,000. 

Immigration 

The  movement  between  Sarawak  and  Dutch  Borneo  is 
slight  being  confined  to  a  few  traders  and  some  of  the  local 
inhabitants.  There  is  on  the  other  hand  a  definite  and  con- 


X^eturning  home  from  padi  harvesting,  Kampong  Ihchiii 


Photocfraph  hy  TJedda  MorrPon 


Pounding 


padi  at  Kanipong  Piclnip 


Febakang  District. 


Phoiofjrdpli  hij  Ilcdda  Morrison 
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stant  movement  of  people  between  Sarawak  and  Brunei, 
particularly  between  Kuala  Belait  in  Brunei  and  Miri  in 
Sarawak.  Singapore  vessels  call  at  Kuching  in  the  First 
Division;  Sarikei,  Binatang  and  Sibu  in  the  Third  Division; 
and  Miri  in  the  Fourth  Division. 

Migration  to  and  from  Sarawak  during  1948  was  as  set 
out  below  : — 


Race. 

Immigrants . 

Emigrants. 

European 

518 

482 

Chinese 

6,342 

4,189 

Malay 

393 

2C6 

Melanau 

13 

7 

Sea  Dayak 

263 

434 

Dusun 

7 

8 

Other  Asiatic 

294 

333 

Totals 

7,830 

6,719 

Movement  of  Labour 

There  has  been  a  constant  interchange  of  labour  between 
the  oilfields  at  Miri  and  Seria  (in  Brunei)  but  no  statistics  are 
available.  Elsewhere  the  movement  of  labour  has  been 
negligible. 


CHAPTER  2 


Occupations,  Wages,  Labour  Organisation 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  population  is  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  Dayaks,  Kayans  and  Kenyahs  are 
farmers  employing  primitive  methods  of  agriculture  and 
engaged  mainly  in  planting  rice.  Approximately  51%  of  the 
total  population  of  Sarawak  works  at  some  gainful  occupation 
and  of  this  45%  of  the  workers  are  employed  in  some  form  of 
agriculture.  Many  have  some  other  form  of  part  time  occupat¬ 
ion  such  as  the  extraction  of  jungle  produce,  a  little  fishing 
and  spasmodic  rubber  production.  The  Melanaus  who  are  a 
coastal  tribe  are  mainly  engaged  in  working  sago  and  fishing. 

Agriculture  also  ranks  first  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Chinese;  they  are  to  a  large  extent  rubber  planters.  There 
are  several  Chinese-owned  saw-mills  now  operating  and  small 
local  factories  (mostly  Chinese)  produce  matches,  pottery, 
bricks,  vermicelli  and  a  variety  of  other  products.  The  trade 
of  the  country  is,  except  for  a  few  European  importing  firms, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 

The  only  large  single  employer  of  labour  is  the  Sarawak 
Oilfields  Ltd.  which  employs  a  total  of  approximately  1,800 
skilled,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workmen.  Sago  pro¬ 
duction,  logging,  dock  work  and  the  distribution  of  imported 
goods  make  up  practically  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  field 
of  organised  employment. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  women  of  Sarawak  do  some 
form  of  work  outside  the  house,  and  household  duties  among 
the  interior  people  are  reduced  to  elementary  cooking  and  the 
care  of  children. 

No  recent  or  reliable  statistics  of  wage  rates  and  hours 
of  work  are  available;  hours  of  work  are  generally  speaking 
long.  Wages  are  lower  than  in  Malaya,  but  taking  the  cost 
of  living  into  consideration,  do  not  seem  to  compare  unfavour¬ 
ably. 

The  Secretary  for  Chinese  Affairs  is  also  Protector  of 
Labour,  Protector  of  Women  and  Girls  and  Registrar  of 
Societies.  District  Officers  are  Deputy  Protectors  of  Labour. 
A  Labour  Adviser  for  the  territories  of  North  Borneo,  Brunei 
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and  Sarawak  wa^  appointed  in  1947  and  arrived  to  take  up 
duties  early  in  1948. 

Workers  are  protected  by  the  Labour  Protection  Order 
and  the  Labour  Conventions  Order.  Provisions  of  the  former 
give  protection  in  matters  of  health  conditions,  the  truck 
system,  dismissal  without  notice,  and  agreements  to  labour, 
and  provide  for  tho  inspection  of  places  of  employment. 
There  is  machinery  for  the  making  of  complaints  hy  labourers 
to  the  Protector,  who  has  power  to  make  orders  in  respect  of 
conditions  of  work,  wages,  notice  of  termination  of  work  and 
the  definition  of  a  day’s  work  or  task. 

The  Labour  Conventions  Ordinance  applies  to  Sarawak  a 
number  of*  International  Conventions  dealing  with  labour, 
industrial  undertakings,  and  child  and  female  labour.  There 
is  no  regulated  system  of  inspection  of  places  of  employment 
or  system  of  reporting  on  inspection,  but  District  Ofiicers 
regularly  visit  all  important  industrial  undertakings  in  their 
districts  and  take  such  action  as  they  think  appropriate. 

Trade  Union  legislation  which  was  enacted  in  1947  was 
brought  into  force  during  the  year.  It  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Pegistrar  of  Trade  Unions.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  four  Unions  had  been  registered.  The  largest  Trade 
Union  is  the  Kuching  Wharf  Labourers’  Trade  Union  which 
is  gradually  extending  its  activities  and  is  developing  satis¬ 
factorily. 

Pactory  legislation  is  dealt  with  under  the  Dangerous 
Machinery  Ordinance  but  there  is  at  present  no  legislation 
dealing  with  compensation  for  accidents,  or  sickness  and  old 
age  benefits. 


CHAPTEIi  3 


Public  Finance  and  Taxation 

Revenue  and  Expenditure 

Comparative  figures  of  Keveiiue  and  Expenditure  for  the 
year  1947,  the  original  Estimates  for  1948  and  the  revised 
Estimates  based  on  information  available  as  at  the  31st 
March,  1949,  are  given  below  :  — 

licvenve,  E-rpend-  Surplus.  Deficit, 
iture. 


Actual  1947  12,879,213  10,986,633  1,892,580 

Original  Estimates,  1948  11,414,676  12,887,975  1,473,299 

Revised  Estimates,  1948  15,506,080  12,670,878  2,835,202 

When  the  Budget  for  1948  was  framed  a  deficit  of 
$1,473,299  was  anticipated,  whereas  a  surplus  of  $2,835,202 
is  now  expected.  The  revised  Estimate  of  expenditure  differs 
from  the  original  by  $217,097  only,  and  the  surplus  is 
accounted  for  by  an  increase  in  revenue,  which  is  expected  to 
exceed  the  original  estimate  by  $4,091,404. 

Revenue 


The  main  heads  of  Revenue  are  as  follows  : — 


Head  of  Revenue. 

Aclual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1048 

1047 

1048 

(Revised 

$ 

$ 

March.  1040.) 

$ 

Customs 

8,594,824.28 

7,850,000 

10,733,-585 

Licences,  Taxes  and  Internal 

Revenue 

700,742.34 

638,688 

713,655 

Fees  of  Court  or  Office  etc.  ... 

911,276.28 

709,820 

799,9,56 

Departmental  Reimbursements 

229,831.32 

230,605 

424,912 

Tjand 

332,879.12 

341,632 

422,585 

Forest 

132,303.66 

160,000 

245,315 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

449,194.89 

315,600 

344,744 

Marine 

162,967.68 

136,209 

119,817 

Municipal — Outstation 

274,054.64 

302,756 

314,252 

M  unicipal — Kuching 

290,358.]  8 

287,700 

343,897 

Revenue  from  Government 
Property 

54,256.64 

78,243 

39,232 

Tiand  Sales 

56,927.57 

— 

113,968 

Interest 

546.794.49 

250,000 

418,532 

Rehabilitation  Loans 

19,947.84 

— 

64,948 

12,756,358.93 

11,301,244 

15,099,398 

122,854.16 

113,432 

406,682 

Colonial  Development  and 

Welfare  Grants 

12,879,213.09 

11,414,676 

15,506,080 

Weaving  by  a  Dayak  girl  at  Kumah  Sawing. 


Photograph  by  Hedda  Morrison 
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The  amount  derived  from  Customs  duties,  which  accounts 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  additional  revenue  is  attributable 
to  increased  exports  of  rubber,  sago,  copra  and  coconut  oil  and 
to  the  increase  in  prices  of  the  commodities  exported,  coupled 
with  increased  duties  on  liquors  and  tobacco. 


Expenditure 

The  heads  of  Expenditure  are  as  follows  : — 


Head  of  Expenditure. 

Governor 

•  •  • 

Actual 

1947 

$ 

73,735.92 

Estimated 

1948 

$ 

78,281 

Estimated 
1948 
(Revised 
March,  1949) 

$ 

74,243 

H.  H.  the  Eajah’s  Dependants 

135,451.89 

140,600 

129,862 

Agriculture 

•  •  • 

183,377.61  ‘ 

282,719 

190,809 

Audit 

•  •  • 

21,384.43 

30,837 

28,448 

Chinese  Affairs 

•  •  • 

29,415.32 

41,791 

^  37,285 

Constabulary 

•  •  • 

641,583.50 

883,646 

902,818 

Co-operation 

— 

22,476 

9,350 

Development 

•  •  • 

15,591 

13,411 

Education 

235,162.96 

344,997 

273,9.52 

Forest 

•  V  • 

75,111.28 

111,310 

102,160 

Kuching  Boys’  Home 

-  •  •  • 

— 

— 

5,483 

Landing  Grounds 

2,356.92 

2,500 

1,999 

T^ands  and  Survevs 

c 

»  •  • 

245,067.53 

408,(mS 

355,428 

Legal 

51,383.45  . 

84,630 

66,732 

Marine 

•  •  • 

306,302.87 

384,243 

346,477 

Medical  and  Health 

•  •  • 

970,583.10 

1,040,176 

988,000 

Municipal 

•  •  • 

312,368.00 

1,208,624 

733,617 

Museum  and  Library 

•  •  • 

15,946.66 

24,513 

21,393 

Native  Affairs 

•  •  • 

121,498.69 

160,201 

135,657 

Pensions  and  Provident  Fund 

1,077,459.87 

845,350 

744,077 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

•  «  • 

202,662.64 

328,754 

342,438 

Printing 

•  •  • 

89,150.47 

149,418 

143,674 

Prisons 

•  •  • 

93,193.22 

168,909 

115,225 

Public  Works 

•  •  • 

1,709,189.69 

3,078,454 

2,306,207 

R.  &  D.O.  1st  Division 

•  •  • 

122,192.43 

170,663 

146,987 

,,  2nd  Division 

•  •  • 

123,257.26 

178,870 

173,161 

, ,  3rd  Division 

•  •  • 

226,875.34 

295,439 

301,269 

236,830 

, ,  4th  Division 

«  •  • 

143,003.33 

167,816) 

,,  5th  Division 

•  •  • 

46,315.32 

59,186} 

Rice  Mill 

«  •  • 

15,360.36 

29,958 

19,4.38 

Secretariat 

•  •  • 

91,363.11 

95,966 

138,1.38 

Survey  of  Ships  ... 

•  •  • 

1,366.92 

2,231 

1,784 

Trade  and  Customs 

•  *  • 

156,073.42 

204,271 

199,083 

Treasury 

•  •  • 

3,130,735.48 

1,734,025 

2,521,828 

Census 

•  •  • 

823.39 

. 

Shortages  and  Losses 

6,845.15 

— 

8,038 

Rehabilitation  T.oans 

... 

142,416.82 

— 

328,696 

Sociological  Research 

— 

8,770 

Unallocated  Stores 

•  •  • 

— 

— 

111,429 
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Head  of  Exyendiiure. 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1948 

{Revised 

1947 

1948 

March  f  1949) 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Food  Control  ...  ••• 

— 

— 

— 

London  Ofifice  ...  ••• 

— 

— 

— 

Special  Extraordinary  Ex¬ 

penditure 

— 

— 

Arrears  of  Pensions,  Pay  etc. 

— 

** 

— 

10,798,014.35 

12,774,543 

12,264,196 

Colonial  Development 

and 

Welfare  Fund  ... 

188,618.97 

113,432 

406,682 

10,986,633.32 

12,887,975 

12,670,878 

Public  Debt 


The  Colony  has  no  public  debt. 

Assets  and  Liabilities 

STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  AS  AT 
31st  DECEMBER,  1947. 


Deposits — 

Security  Deposits 
Miscellaneous 

Special  Funds 
Current  Accounts 
Goods-in-transit 
Trading  a/c.  Food  Control 
Allotments — ^London 
General  Revenue  Balance — 
Balance  as  at  1.1.1947 
Add  Surplus  and  Deficit  a/c. 


1,899,706.67 
4,058,685.25 
135,673.42 
4,466.19 
7,383,850.94 
10,030.26 

8,297,179.80 

1,892,579.77 


LIABILITIES. 


$  651,182.94 
1,248,523.73 


$10,189,759.57 

Deduct  Depreciation  of  Investments  6,401.84 

Balance  as  at  31.12.1947 


10,183,357.73 


Total  ...  $23,675,770.46 


ASSETS. 

Oasli  •••  •••  ••• 

Fixed  Deposits  with  Chartered  Bant,  Kuching 

Joint  Colonial  Fund 

Investment's 

Investments,  Special  Funds  ... 

Advances 

Imprests 

Current  Accounts 


$  3,172,931.09 
671,244.26 
6,390,961.14 
10,847,726.27 
647,502.82 
931,142.18 
•  4,965.00 
32,374.74 
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41 
24 

—  237,473.65 

477,722.20 
240,770.34 
832.11 
20,624.66 

$23,675,770.46 

Note  : — 

A  sum  of  $65,764.81  is  due  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  in 
I'espect  of  under  issues  on  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Scheme 
No.  D804. 

Taxation 

The  main  source  of  income  is  Customs  Import  and 
Export  Duties  which  comprise  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  total  revenue  of  the  Colony.  The  estimated  figure  for 
1948  is  $10,733,585. 

Customs  Tariff 

The  Customs  Tariff  is  divided  into  two  parts,  namely, 

(a)  Import  Duties  which  include  duties  on  liquor, 
tobacco,  petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  sugar,  flour, 
salt,  tea,  milk,  coffee,  tinned  meats,  soap,  cosmetics  and 
perfumery,  textiles,  matches,  fireworks,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  cameras,  electrical  and  wireless  apparatus,  vehicles, 
timber  and  furniture. 

(h)  Export  Duties  on  birds’  nests,  copra,  damiar,  fish 
(dried  and  salted),  guano,  jelutong,  illipe  nuts,  pepper, 
sago  and  rubber. 

The  main  revenue  producing  items  in  1948,  were  Import 
Duties  on  cigarettes  and  tobacco  $3,183,095,  on  petroleum 
products  $298,724,  and  on  alcoholic  liquors  $322,569;  and 
Export  Duties  on  rubber  $3,456,023  and  on  sago  $1,277,980. 

Excise  and  Stamp  Duties 
(a)  Excise 

There  is  no  Excise  Duty  as  such  in  Sarawak  but  fees 
which  are  based  on  excise  procedure  are  charged  on  the 
manufacture  of  matches  land  certain  wines  within  the  Colony. 


Stock — 

Unallocated  Stock,  Agriculture  $  16,152. 
Unallocated  Stock,  Public  Works 

Department  221,321. 

Drafts  and  Eemittances 
Kemittances  between  Chests 
Allotments — Local 
Suspense 

Total 
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(b)  Stamp  Duties 


Stamp  Duties  are  imposed  on  all  documents  required  to 
be  stamped  under  the  provisions  of  the  Stamp  Ordinance 
(Cap.  17).  The  principal  duties  are  : — 


Affidavits  or  declaration  in  writing  ... 
Agreements  or  contracts 
Annuity  (instrument  creating  an 
annuity) 

Bill  of  Exchange  (not  being  a 
cheque  on  a  bank) 


/ 

Declaration  of  Trust  or  Trust  Deed . . . 
Beceipts 


$  2.50 

.50 

10.00 

10  cents  for  every 
$100  or  part 
thereof. 

5.00 

6  cents  on  amounts 
exceeding  $10.00 


A  stamp  duty  of  6  cents  on  each  cheque  drawn  on  a  bank,  a 
document  previously  free  of  duty,  was  introduced  in  1948. 

The  structure  of  the  public  accounts  is  such  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  quote  figures  of  revenue  arising  from  each 
individual  source. 


Door  and  Head  Tax 

The  system  of  Malay  hasil  (Head  Tax)  tand  Dayak  Door 
Tax  current  during  the  rule  of  the  Bajahs  of  Sarawak  has 
been  continued.  Such  collections,  where  Native  Treasuries 
have  been  instituted  are,  las  an  administrative  measure,  paid 
over  to  the  Local  Authorities  in  full.  The  “door”  tax  is 
equivalent  to  what  is  called  “hut”  tax  in  other  territories, 
the  “door”  being  the  apartment  in  a  Dayak  long-house 
occupied  by  a  single  family.  “Head  tax”  is  applicable  mainly 
to  Malays  and  Melanaus,  and  is  levied  only  on  adult  males. 
These  combined  taxes  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  approximately 
$75,000. 

Income  and  similar  taxes 

There  is  no  Income  Tax  or  similar  tax  at  present. 

Estate  Duties  ,  * 

The  rates  of  Estate  Duties  were  amended  in  1948.  Some 
relief  on  small  estates  was  granted  whilst  a  heavier  duty  was 
imposed  on  the  larger  estates. 


A  Dayak  at  Bumah  Sawing  making  a  basket  of  rotan. 


Photograph  hy  Hedda  Morrison 
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The  revised  rates  came  into  force  on  1st  September  1948 
and  are  as  follows  : — 


Where  the  value  of  the  estate  exceeds  : 


1,000  but  does  not  exceed  $  3,000  ... 

1  per  cent 

3,000 

Jt 

5,000  ... 

U  » 

5,000 

i  i 

7,500  ... 

2i  „ 

7,500 

10,000  ... 

^  „  ■ 

10,000 

}> 

20,000  ... 

s 

20,000 

} } 

40,000  ... 

40,000 

j } 

70,000  ... 

10 

70,000 

) } 

100,000  ... 

15 

Over  100,000. 

20 

Entertainment  Tax 

No  entertainment  Tax  is  at  present  levied  in  the  Colony 
but  legislation  was  enacted  at  the  November  rneeting  of  the 
Council  Negri  to  enable  Entertainment  Tax  to  be  charged  at 
the  following  rates  : — 

Where  the  payment  excluding  the  amount  of  the  duty  : 


does  not  exceed  25  cents.  5  cents. 


exceeds 

25  cents  and  does  not  exceed 

50  cts. 

10  cents 

'  t  > 

50 

ff 

it  it 

it 

$1 

20 

f  f 

$1 

ii 

it  it 

it 

$2 

30 

i* 

)} 

$2 

if 

it  it 

it 

$3 

40 

it 

)  f 

$3 

it 

it  it 

it 

$5 

50 

it 

exceeds  $5  10%  of  amount  of  the  payment 


The  Ordinance  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  force. 


CHAPTER  4 

Currency  and  Banking 

Currency 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Malayan  currency  has 
been  issued  in  Sarawak,  in  the  first  instance  to  provide  a 
common  currency  for  the  three  British  Borneo  territories 
during  the  Military  Administration.  No  new  issue  of  Sarawak 
currency  has  been  made  since  re-occupation  and  none  is 
intended.  The  following  currencies  are  legal  tender  in 
Sarawak  : — 

Malayan 

Sarawak 

British  North  Borneo  (Chartered  Company). 

Sarawak  currency  is  graxiually  being  withdrawn  from 
circulation  and  is  being  replaced  by  Malayan  currency.  So 
far  as  is  known  there  is  no  British  North  Borneo  currency  in 
circulation  in  Sarawak.  The  remaining  Sarawak  currency  in 
circulation  is  amply  covered  by  gilt-edged  securities  in  the 
London  market. 

At  the  31st  December,  1948,  there  was  approximately 
$4  million  of  Sarawak  currency  in  circulation  and  $11J 
million  of  Malayan  currency.  The  total  circulation  figure  at 
31st  December,  1948,  shows  little  change  from  that  at  31st 
December,  1947. 

Banking 

Banking  facilities  in  Sarawak  are  provided  by  the 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China,  and  the 
Overseas  Chinese  Banking  Corporation.  The  status  of 
the  Chartered  Bank  in  Kuching  was  restored  in  1948  to  that 
of  a  full  agency  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Head  Office 
in  London.  In  addition  the  recently  opened  Sibu  branch  of 
the  Chartered  Bank  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  Kuching 
Agency  instead  of  the  Singapore  branch.  The  Overseas 
Chinese  Banking  Corporation  opened  their  first  office  in 
Sarawak  in  Kuching  on  the  1st  January,  1948. 

In  addition  there  are  three  small  Chinese  trading  banks 
in  Sarawak  :  the  Bian  Chiang  Bank,  the  Kwong  Lee  Bank, 
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and  the  Wah  Tat  Bank.  The  fate  of  these  three  Chinese 
banks  continues  to  give  some  concern,  and  the  publication  of 
the  Debtor/ Creditor  legislation  and  the  consequent  lifting  of 
the  Moratorium  will  undoubtedly  present  the  banks  with 
problems  of  some  magnitude  in  meeting  the  claims  of 
depositors,  while  the  collection  of  overdrafts  is  proceeding. 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank 

The  number  of  depositors  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
at  the  end  of  1948  was  2,675  as  compared  with  2,258  at  the 
end  of  1947.  The  amount  of  credit  to  depositors  was 
$865,054  as  against  $727,896  in  1947.  During  the  year 
deposits  amounted  to  $489,400  which  exceeded  withdrawals 
by  $135,505. 


CHAPTEE  5 

Commerce 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  external  trade  of  the  Colony 
for  the  year  1948  was  $270,020,772  as  compared  with 
$175,393,280  for  the  year  1947.  This  total  is  made  up  as 
follows  : — 

Exports  ...  •••  $171,250,887 

Imjx)rts  ...  •••  98,769,885 

Favourable  Trade  Balance  ...  $  72,481,002 


Of  the  total  exports  of  $171,250,887  exports  and 
re-ex[x)rts  of  petroleum  aec*oimt  for  no  less  than  $111,753,896. 

Crude  oil  is  piped  to  the  refiner}^  in  Saraw^ak  from  the 
adjoining  territory  of  Brunei,  the  value  of  such  imports  being 
$47,140,684.  Crude  oil  from  wells  in  Sarawak  is  also  treated 
at  the  same  refinery,  and  both  crude  and  refined  petroleum  is 
included  in  the  export  total. 

If  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  crude  oil  is  dis¬ 
regarded,  the  favourable  trade  balance  for  1948  is  $7,867,790 
made  up  as  follows  : — 

Exports  ...  ...  $59,496,991 

Imports  ...  ...  51,629,201 

$  7,867,790 


While  the  figure  of  $72,481,002  can  be  regarded  as  an  over¬ 
statement  of  the  true  trade  balance,  so  also  may  $7,867,790 
be  regarded  as  too  modest,  in  that  it  does  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  actual  production  of  oil  in  Sarawak. 

Imports 

The  declared  value  of  imports  for  1948  as  compared  with 
1947  is  as  set  out  below 
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1948 

i94r 

Foodstuffs 

$21,082,912 

$16,717,268 

Textiles,  wearing  apparel,  etc. 

5,839,503 

6,206,787 

Petroleum,  crude  &  refined  ... 

48,761,085 

30,642,644 

Tobacco 

5,491,009 

5,471.098 

Manufactured  goods  &  sundries 

17,595,376 

13,216,908 

• 

$98,769,885 

$72,254,705 

During  the  year  the  basic  foodstuffs,  i.e.,  rice,  flour  and 
sugar  continued  to  be  imported  on  Government  procurement. 
Butter,  meat,  fats,  cheese  and  milk  though  still  on  quota  were 
procured  through  normal  commercial  channels.  The  supply 
of  consumer  goods  was  adequate  and  bazaar  trade  brisk  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year  but  these  fell  off  considerably  during 
the  second  half,  as  a  result  of  the  drop  in  price  of  rubber. 

The  cost  of  the  basic  foodstuffs,  with  the  exception  of 
flour,  showed  a  further  advance  on  that  of  1947,  the  declared 
values  being  : — 

1948  1947 


Rice 

$  417.64  per  ton 

$  331.33  per  ton 

Flour 

•  •  • 

389.47  ,,  ,, 

408.12  ,,  ,, 

Sugar 

•  •  • 

518.02  ,,  ,, 

440.40  „  „ 

Salt 

•  •  • 

67.56  ,,  ,, 

66.58  ,,  ,, 

Milk 

•  •  • 

1,280.66  ,,  ,, 

1,132.12  ,,  ,, 

Compared  with  1940  values  the  1948  values 
of  : 

Rice  ...  4.37  times 

Flour  ...  3.23  ,, 

show  an  advance 

- 

Sugar 

Salt 

Milk 

...  3.17  „ 

...  1.38  ,, 

...  2.03  ,, 

Exports 

The  f.o.b. 

value  of 

exports  for  1948,  as  compared  with 

1947 ,  mad©  up  as  follows 

• 

• 

1948 

1947 

Petroleum,  crude 

and  refined 

$111,753,896 

$51,225,640 

Rubber 

•  •  •  • 

34,532,924 

26,084,589 

Sago  Flour 

11,124,325 

10,598,863 

Pepper 

1,159,242 

3,213,497 

Jelutong 

2,228,479 

2,707,422 

Various  guttas 

363,020 

832,466 

Damar 

389,559 

487,143 

Sundries 

9,699,442 

$171,250,887 

7,988,955 

$103,138,575 

’  Exports  of  petroleum  (crude  and  refined)  rose  from 
1,672,230  tons  to  2,699,897  tons  and  the  declared  value  per 
ton  was  also  higher.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  reason  already 
given  to  assess  the  true  value  of  these  exports  in  the  Colony’s 
economy.  Crude  oil  actually  won  in  the  Colony  amounted  to 
46,597  long  tons  as  against  23,964  long  tons  in  1947. 

Exports  of  rubber  increased  from  35,550  tons  in  1947  to 
39,884  tons  in  1948  and  a  higher  average  price  was  obtained. 

As  a  result  of  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  good  price  during 
1947  the  production  of  sago  flour  in  1948  continued  to  increase 
with  a  record  export  of  49,751  tons  being  10,530  tons  more 
than  the  previous  year.  The  quality  however  was  not  up  to 
previous  stndards  and  many  complaints  were  received.  The 
fault  lay  with  certain  refiners  and  exporters  who  were  too 
anxious  to  reap  the  immediate  benefit  of  a  high  price  and  who 
paid  little  regard  to  quality.  As  a  result  the  Government 
decided  to  prohibit  the  export  of  raw  and  partly  refined  sago 
and  to  introduce  legislation  to  prevent  the  export  of 
adulterated  or  low  grade  sago  flour. 

Timber  exports  have  shown  a  very  encouraging  trend 
and  reached  a  record  total  of  21,128  tons  valued  at  $1,158,335. 
The  1947  value  was  $233,508. 

The  firms  engaged  in  the  .commerce  of  the  Colony  fall 
into  two  main  groups  : 

(i)  the  Agency  Houses,  of  which  there  are  few,  and 

(ii)  the  Chinese  Merchants,  of  whom  there  are 

many. 

The  Agency  Houses  are  European  firms  importing  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Singapore,  or  other  countries  pro¬ 
prietary  articles  for  which  they  are  the  sole  distributors. 

In  addition  to  the  sale  of  goods  these  firms  conduct 
insurance  and  other  business  and  also  engage  in  the  purchase 
and  export  of  produce  in  competition  with  the  Chinese 
merchants. 

The  Chinese  merchants  engage  in  the  wholesale  and 
retail  distribution  of  goods  and  the  purchase  of  local  produce. 
Some  act  as  agency  houses,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than 
do  the  European  firms. 

The  importation  of  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  distant  sources  is  almost  entirely  left  to  the  few 
European  firms,  but  practically  the  whole  trade  of  the  country 
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passes,  at  some  stage  or  other,  through  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  merchants  large  or  small.  In  the  larger  towns  and 
bazaars  there  are  some  shops  which  engage  solely  in  the  sale 
of  goods  for  cash,  but  many  combine  this  with  the  purchase 
of  rubber  and  other  produce.  The  sundry  goods  which  they 
have  for  sale  will  include  a  great  variety  of  oriental  foodstuffs  : 
sharks’  fins,  birdsnests,  salted  squids,  prawn-paste  and  dried 
fish  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  spices,  fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh, 

■  dried  and  preserved. 

I  Since  the  trade  of  Sarawak  is  very  closely  linked  with 

!  that  of  Singapore,  comparatively  few  consignments  of  goods 

f  arrive  in  the  Colony  direct  from  the  United  Kingdom, 

1  Australia  or  other  sources.  Most  imported  goods  are  drawn 

!  from^  bulk  supplies  held  by  Singapore  merchants,  or  from  the 

j  large  Singapore  distribution  depots.  Similarly  most  of  the 

t  general  produce  of  the  country  finds  its  way  to  Singapore  for 

sorting,  grading,  bulking  and  re-export,  although  shipments 
of  sago  to  Europe  and  rubber  to  America;  are  now  becoming 
more  frequent. 

The  more  important  Chinese  shops  in  the  towns  are 
usually  linked  with  firms  in  Singapore,  which  keep  them 
supplied  with  goods  and  receive  their  produce.  Similarly  the 
Chinese  firms  in  the  towns  have  their  associates  in  up-river 
and  coastal  bazaars  whom  they  supply  with  goods.  In  return 
they  receive  the  rubber  and  jungle  produce,  which  has  been 
obtained  by  sale  or  barter.  Such  jungle  produce  consists 
chiefly  of  rattan  cane,  damar  and  various  types  of  guttas. 

Most  of  the  jungle  produce  comes  from  remote  districts 
'  where  the  needs  of  the  natives,  other  than  those  which  they 
can  themselves  supply,  are  very  few.  The  up-river  Chinese 
trader  knows  how  to  cater  for  the  whims  and  fancies  of  his 
*  Dayak  customers  who  may  from  time  to  time  set  their  hearts 
f  on  any  object,  but  have  a  natural  partiality  for  gold  and  silver 
f  ornaments. 

I  Very  little  local  weaving  is  now  done,  so  that  imported 

cloth  has  become  a  virtual  necessity.  Apart  from  this,  in 
<  some  places  far  from  the  towns,  very  little  more  is  really 

:  needed  by  the  natives  than  salt  and  oil  for  lighting  and  cook- 

j  ing  and  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  tools  and  weapons.  It 

is  interesting  to  note,  however,  how  great  is  the  variety  of 
goods  normally  to  be  found  even  in  the  remotest  bazaar. 
^  Such  are  the  ramifications  of  this  “small  shop”  trade. 


CHAPTEK  6 

Production 

Agriculture 

It  is  estimated  that  an  area  of  about  13,000  square  miles 
is  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  This  includes  land  occupied 
by  tree  crops  and  land  used  for  hill  padi  cultivation.  A  recent 
survey  has  shown  that  approximately  5,600  square  miles  of 
the  delta  and  coastal  regions  consist  of  deep  peat  swamp 
unsuitable  as  it  stands  for  agricultural  purposes.  There  are, 
however,  considerable  areas  of  good  swamp  padi  land  in  the 
delta  regions.  There  are  small  areas  of  good  well  drained 
soils  suita-ble  for  tree  and  shrub  crops,  particularly  in  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Divisions,  but  on  the  whole  the  soils  are 
very  poor. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  is  of  the  order  of  160  inches ; 
in  the  southw^estem  part  of  the  country  there  is  a  definite 
period  of  maximum  rainfall  during  the  months  of  December, 
January  and  February ;  in  the  northeastern  half  of  the  country 
the  maxima  and  minima  are  not  so  pronounced  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  rainfall  is  far  more  uniform. 

Apart  from  five  large  rubber  estates  small  native  farmers 
are  responsible  for  most  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 
The  policy  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  country’s 
agriculture  by  the  small  native  farmer  working  a  mixed 
system  of  farming  rather  than  development  by  the  large 
specialised  plantation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  handicapped  by  acute 
shortage  of  trained  and  experienced  technical  staff  but  is 
making  energetic  efforts  to  develop  the  country’s  agriculture 
in  accordance  with  the  stated  policy.  Financial  assistance  is 
being  received  from  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Fund  for  agricultural  schemes. 

The  chief  agriculutral  products  of  Sarawak  are  as 
follows  : — 

(a)  Padi.  This  is  the  main  crop.  Production  has 
increased  considerably  since  the  liberation  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Sarawak  is  approaching  self  sufficiency  in  rice. 
A  destructive  system  of  shifting  hill/ dry  padi  cultivation,  that 
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IS  bringing  very  serious  probleiris  in  its  train,  accounts  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  padi  produced.  Swamp/ wet  padi  is 
also  cultivated  but  the  methods  employed  are  usually  primitive 
and  yields  are  often  low.  Due  to  poor  communications  and 
acute  shortage  of  technical  staff  it  is  at  present  impossible  to 
make  an  accurate  estimate  of  acreage  covered  by  the  crop. 
The  1947-48  crop  was  average;  the  1948-49  swamp/ wet  padi 
crop  is  on  the  whole  well  above  the  average  though  the 
hill /dry  crop  has  not  fulfilled  its  early  promise. 

(6)  Rubber  is  the  chief  tree  crop  and  Sarawak’s  most 
important  export.  It  was  estimated  in  1941  that  there  were 
approximately  240,000  acres  under  rubber  of  which  10,580 
acres  wxre  on  five  large  estates,  the  remainder  being  accounted 
for  by  native  holdings  each  less  than  5  acres  in  extent.  It 
is  possible  that  the  aereage  has  increased  during  the  war. 
Most  of  the  acreage  is  occupied  by  old  seedling  rubber  in 
very  poor  condition  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  wasting  asset. 
Technique  of  management,  tapping  and  sheet  manufacture  is 
generally  of  a  very  low  sta-ndard.  Adequate  bud  wood  is  now 
availa;ble  for  smallholders  who  wish  to  replant  with  high 
yielding  material. 

(c)  Sago.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  150,000 
acres  under  sago,  the  major  part  being  concentrated  in  the 
Mukah,  Oya  and  Dalat  regions  of  the  Third  Division  and 
mainly  worked  by  Melanaus.  No  detailed  information  as  to 
the  average  number  of  palms  per  acre  or  the  general  condition 
of  the  palms  is  at  present  available.  Since  the  liberation 
production  of  sago  flour  has  been  at  a  high  level  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  rate  of  working  has  been  higher  than 
the  present  rate  of  regeneration  and  planting  justifies. 
Interest,  however,  is  now  being  taken  in  planting  up  new 
areas.  Some  very  poor  quality  flour  was  exported  by 
speculative  traders  and  there  was  a  risk  of  Sarawak  sago 
flour  getting  a  bad  name.  Export  from  Sarawak  of  sago 
flour  that  does  not  reach  a  specified  minimum  quality 
standard  is  therefore  now  prohibited. 

(d)  Pepper  was  an  important  export  product  before  the 
war  but  the  gardens  were  largely  abandoned  during  the 
Japanese  occupation.  Considerable  replanting  has  taken 
place  recently  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  acreage  of  new 
planting  now  totals  about  150  acres,  mainly  in  the  form  of 
small  individual  gardens  each  less  than  half  an  acre  in  extent. 
Appreciable  quantities  of  new  pepper  should  be  available  for 
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export  in  1950  and  after  that  there  should  be  a  steady 
increase  in  production  if  prices  remain  at  their  present  level. 

{e)  Coconuts  are  mainly  a  smallholder  s  crop  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  First  Division.  The  total  acreage  occupied  by 
the  crop  is  estimated  at  21,000  acres  though  many  of  the 
palms  are  known  to  be  old  and  in  very  poor  condition.  Some 
copra  and  coconut  oil  are  exported. 

(/)  Tuba  Root  (derris)  has  been  cultivated  in  the  past 
but  production  and  export  are  now  negligible.  Planting  is 
being  encouraged  as  there  is  a  good  export  demand  but  there 
is  still  a  shortage  of  suitable  planting  material. 

ig)  Gamhier  wa.s  an  important  product  many  years  ago 
but  production  is  now  negligible. 

(h)  Pineapples  of  high  quality  and  exceptional  flavour  are 
produced  in  small  quantities  on  drained  peat  soils. 

(i)  Tobacco — small  areas  are  planted  by  the  natives  for 
their  own  use.  Quality  of  the  product  can  probably  be 
improved. 

(;)  Fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  adequate  for  local  needs 
are  produced  near  the  towns  by  Chinese  market  gardeners. 

Animal  Husbandry 

Animal  husbandry  at  present  plays  but  a  small  part  in 
Sarawak’s  rural  economy.  Bullocks  are  rarely  seen.  Some 
herds  of  buffaloes  estimated  at  a  total  of  5,600  head  are  kept 
in  the  Fifth  Division  and  are  used  for  meat  and  for  cultivating 
the  wet  padi  fields  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  the 
number  of  buffaloes  is  negligible.  Small  herds  of  dairy  cows 
are  kept  near  the  towns  by  Indians.  Chinese  smallholders 
keep  pigs  and  poultry  for  their  own  use  and  for  the  supply 
of  pork  and  eggs  to  local  markets.  Goats  are  kept  to  a  small 
extent  by  the  Malays.  Poultry  for  home  use  are  seen  in  the 
villages  of  both  Malays  and  Dayaks.  Pigs  are  always  to  be 
found  in  and  around  Dayak  villages.  Schemes  for  the 
development  of  animal  husbandry  in  Sarawak  with 
assistance  from  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Fund 
are  being  prepared. 

Fisheries 

Fresh  water  fisheries  on  a  small  scale  are  maintained  by 
Chinese  smallholders  near  the  towns.  The  sea  fisheries  are 
mainly  coastal  and  are  worked  usually  by  small  syndicates. 
Most  of  the  fishermen  are  Chinese,  Melanaus  or  Malays. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  good  fishing  grounds  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sarawak,  and  that  many  of  the 
people  on  the  coast  depend  on  fishing  for  their  livelihood, 
the  Colony  is  by  no  means  self-supporting  in  this  most 
important  foodstuff  which  plays  a  large  part  in  the  national 
diet.  Most  of  the  fishing  is  carried  out  by  methods  which 
have  been  in  use  for  generations  and  the  methods  of  drying, 
curing  and  marketing  are  sometimes  wasteful  and  inefficient. 
The  improvement  of  the  fishing  industry  is  therefore  an 
important  item  in  the  development  of  the  Colony. 

Under  a  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Scheme  for 
a  survey  of  Saraw^ak’s  fisheries,  a  Fisheries  Survey  Officer 
arrived  in  the  Colony  in  January,  1948,  and  a  Master  Fisher¬ 
man  arrived  later  in  the  year.  A  fishing  boat  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  launched  towards  the  end  of  the  year  and  started 
operations  with  trawls  and  Danish  seines.  Catches  were 
often  small  and  erratic  when  learning  local  conditions  and 
fishing  grounds,  and  there  is  no  sign  yet  of  the  vessel  doing 
more  than  pay  its  running  expenses. 

Fishery  statistics  were  obtained  from  Chinese  dealers. 
They  either  owned  the  fishing  gear  and  hired  Malays  to 
work,  or  bought  the  catches  from  Malays  and  were  persuaded 
to  send  in  monthly  returns  of  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  fish 
caught.  Over  a  hundred  dealers  in  thirty  villages  were  doing 
so  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

There  are  over  thirty  fishing  villages  in  the  bay  of  Sarawak 
between  Cape  Datu  and  Cape  Sirik  and  as  far  as  Matu.  The 
nearest  ones  supply  the  markets  in  Kuching  and  Sibu  but 
many  of  them  sell  the  catch  to  Chinese  fish  dealers  who  turn 
it  into  salt  fish.  Nearly  two  hundred  Chinese  fishing  vessels 
using  drift  nets  go  out  from  Kuching ;  there  are  over  thirty 
fishing  stakes  off  Kabong,  which  with  inshore  beach  seines 
and  large  prawn  fisheries  form  the  main  types  of  fisheries. 
There  are  twenty-five  different  kinds  of  fishing  gear  in  use 
and  the  replacement  value  of  these  amounts  to  $600,000. 
The  netting  is  estimated  to  require  30,000  lbs.  of  No.  12 
twine,  16,000  lbs.  of  14/6  twine  and  *50,000  lbs.  of  rami 
fibre.  Fishermen  numbered  3,261  and  converting  the  salt 
fish  to  fresh  the  estimated  annual  catch  was  55,000  piculs, 
or  3,300  tons,  making  one  ton  of  fish  caught  annually  for 
each  fisherman. 
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The  principal  fishing  season  lasted  from  May  to  September 
with  a  peak  in  July  and  August  but  the  season  for  prawns 
and  shrimps  ran  from  September  to  May  through  the  mon¬ 
soon.  ■ 

The  main  fishing  grounds  for  drift  net  fishing  lie  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Kuching  and  Kejang  rivers  in  10-12 
fathoms.  The  shallow  banks  off  the  mouths  of  the  Kabong 
and  Matu  rivers  lend  themselves  to  fishing  stakes,  and  the 
prawn  fisheries  are  close  inshore  near  the  estuaries  of  the 
Batang  Lupar  and  Eejang  rivers. 

The  transport  of  fish  to  markets  is  the  greatest  difficulty, 
many  fish  carriers  come  from  as  far  away  as  Singapore  and 
improvement  or  increase  in  the  Sarawak  carrier  fleet  is  much 
needed. 

Trials  with  dehydrated  fish  w^ere  fairly  successful  in  all 
but,  urban  communities  and  food  shops.  Country  people  and 
others  liked  it,  and  there  is  a  fairly  firm  foundation  for  the 
use  of  dehydrated  fish  and  presumably  fish  meal.  In  the 
bay  of  Sarawak  during  the  five  months  May  to  September 
150-300  tons  a  month  were  an  estimated  surplus  turned  into 
salt  fish  wliich  w^ould  be  available  for  fish  meal  if  transport 
could  be  found. 

Demersal  or  bottom  living  fish  have  already  been  sought 
unsuccessfully  by  the  Steam  Trawler  “Tongkol”  operating 
in  1927.  In  1949  ring  nets  and  drift  nets  may  be  tried  for 
pelagic  or  free  swimming  fishes.  Of  these  there  are  over 
forty  kinds  against  tw-enty  bottom  living  species.  * 

Forestry 

The  forests  of  the  Colony  may  be  classified  as  evergreen 
rain  forest  and  consist  of  three  main  types  : — 

% 

(a)  Mangrove  forest  which  occurs  in  the  deltas  of  the 
main  rivers,  and  produces  firewwd,  charcoal  and  cutch,  a 
tanning  extract  obtained  from  mangrove  bark. 

(h)  Inland  Swamp  {fresh  water)  forest.  This  is  very 
extensive  producing  fair  quality  timber  and  minor  produce, 
the  most  valuable  of ‘which  is  jelutong ,  a  wild  latex  obtained 
from  Dyera  Lowii. 

(c)  Dry  or  hill  forest.  This  is  the  best  type  of  forest 
producing  valuable  timber,  both  hardwoods  and  softwoods, 
and  also  minor  forest  produce  such  as  rotans  and  resins. 
This  type  of  forest  was  at  one  time  very  extensive,  but  a 
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large  proportion  of  the  more  accessible  areas  have  been 
destroyed  by  shifting  cultivation. 

The  forest  products  of  Sarawak  fall  under  two  heads, 
referred  to  as  major  and  minor  forest  produce. 

(i)  Major  forest  produce.  This  includes  timber  and  fire¬ 
wood.  Domestic  requirements  of  lumber  are  met  by  20 
medium-sized  mills  which  export  a  small  surplus  to  neigh¬ 
bouring  territories.  There  is  still  a  demand  for  prime  lumber 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia,  but  expansion  of 
this  trade  is  still  hindered  by  the  inability  of  the  mills  to 
find  an  adequate  outlet  for  lower  grade  lumber.  Shipping 
communications  with  China,  a  potential  market,  have  how¬ 
ever  improved,  and  parcels  of  lower  grade  lumber  have  been 
exported  to  Hongkong  and  Shanghai.  At  present  the  bulk 
of  the  timber  exported  is  in  log  form  and  there  has  been 
considerable  development  in  this  field,  particularly  the  export 
of  logs  to  Australia  where  there  is  a  heavy  demand  for  general 
utility  timbers  and  peeler  logs.  This  latter  requirement  has 
resulted  in  the  utilization  of  a  swamp  species  known  as  Kamin 
(Gonystylus  sp.)  that  has  previously  been  regarded  locally  as 
of  little  value.  There  are  five  established  logging  enterprises 
working  under  European  supeiwision  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  further  expansion  in  the  timber  export  industry. 

The  following  figures  show  the  total  production  of  timber 
and  the  quantitv  exported  during  1948  as  compared  with 
1947 


1947 

1948 


Total  production 
(cubic  feet) 

..  1,116,850 
..  2,089,050 


Exported 
(cubic  feet) 
284,950 
980,100 


In  addition  27,747  long  tons  of  firewood  and  charcoal  was 
produced  as  compared  with  18,019  long  tons  in  1947. 

(ii)  Minor  jorest  produce.  The  principal  minor  forest 
products  all  of  which  are  exported,  are  wild  rubbers,  canes 
(rotan)  and  resins  (damar).  Of  these  the  most  important  is 
jelutong  a  wild  rubber  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of 
chewing  gum.  It  Js  collected  by  crude  methods  of  tapping 
and  coagulated  with  acetic  or  phosphoric  acid.  Sarawak 
canes  are  used  for  the  handles  of  cricket  bats. 
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'Irregularly  at  intervals  of  three  to  four  years  various 
Shorea  spp.  produce  a  heavy  crop  of  Illipe  nuts,  known 
vernacularly  as  EngUahang.  The  kernels  are  exported  and 
produce  a  valuable  vegetable  tallow  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  confectionery  and  cosmetics.  The  quantity  of  the  crop 
collected  is  affected  by  market  fluctuations,  since  it  is 
incidental  with  the  rice  harvest. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Ministry  of  Food  was  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  the  Government  for  the  purchase  of  the  1949  crop 
at  a  guaranteed  price. 

In  1948,  the  production  of  wild  rubbers  of  all  types  was 
2,507  long  tons,  canes  698  long  tons  and  resins  1,690  long 
tons.  There  was  only  a  local  illipe  nut  crop  which  occurred 
in  the  Baram  river  and  yielded  only  a  few  tons  of  nuts. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  internal  trade  in  roofing 
thatch  (atap)  and  walling  (kajang)  made  from  the  leaves  of 
the  Nipa  palm  which  is  abundant  in  the  coastal  swamps. 

Mining 

The  minerals  mined  in  1948  were  gold  and  oil.  A  very 
small  amount  of  antimony  ore  was  also  produced.  The 
amount  of  gold  won  was  599  ounces.  The  gold  is  worked  by 
small  Chinese  syndicates,  mostly  from  alluvial  pockets  in  the 
Bau  district.  The  gold  mining  industry  has  been  adversely 
affected  by  lack  of  machinery  ,and  high  labour  costs. 

Oil  is  produced  in  the  Fourth  Division  by  Sarawak  Oil¬ 
fields  Ltd.  on  a  concession  from  Government.  The  daily 
production  has  increased  considerably  during  the  year.  Deep 
boring  tests  at  Miri  have  been  delayed  owing  to  lack  of  special 

tools. 

Coal  deposits  exist.  The  Government  previously  operated 
a  coal  mine  at  Sadong  but  it  has  been  closed  since  1932.  All 
known  deposits  have  been  examined  by  a  team  of  experts  but 
their  reports  do  not  add  a  great  deal  to  the  information. already 
available. 

Industrial  Production 

A  major  industry  in  Sarawak  is  the  refining  of  oil.  All 
the  oil  produced  in  Brunei  and  Sarawak  is  refined  at  Lutong 
in  the  Fourth  Division. 

The  Island  Trading  Company,  at  Selalang  in  the  Third 
Division,  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1909,  manu- 
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factures  cutch  (a  tanning  extract)  from  the  mangrove  bark. 
The  Company’s  activities  have  earned  a  considerable  amount 
of  U.S.  dollars  since  the  re-occupation  of  the  country. 

There  are  also  a  few  minor  industries  such  as  the  manu¬ 
facture  cf  matches,  soap  and  aerated  water  and  the  curing  of 
fish. 
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CHAPTEK  7 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 
Education 

% 

Historical  Introduction.  A  Department  of  Education  was 
first  created  in  1924  when  a  Director  was  appoint-ed.  During 
the  depression  of  the  early  thirties  the  Department  was  closed 
and  the  schools  became  the  part-time  responsibility  of  the 
appropriate  sections  of  the  Administrative  Service.  It  was 
not  until  1939  that  the  post  of  Director  was  revived,  and  even 
then  the  Chinese  Affairs  Department  continued  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Chinese  Schools.  In  1946  the  Education 
Department  was  reconstituted  by  seconding  an  Administrative 
Officer  to  act  as  Director  in  charge  of  all  educational  services 
including  the  Chinese  Schools  system.  During  1947  an 
Educational  Adviser  was  appointed  to  act  as  Director,  and 
the  number  of  Education  Officers  was  increased  to  two. 

During  the  war  17  schools  were  totally  destroyed,  and 
35  others  damaged,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  fighting.  At 
most  other  schools  furniture  and  equipment  were  looted,  and 
buildings  became  dilapidated  because  necessary  repairs  were 
neglected.  During  the  four  years  of  Japanese  occupation 
most  of  the  Government  Malay  Schools  continued  to  function, 
but  attendances  were  low  and  attempts  to  introduce  the 
teaching  of  the  Japanese  language  met  with  little  success. 
All  the  Mission  Schools  remained  closed  and  the  teaching  of 
English  ceased  completely.  Some  of  the  Chinese  Schools 
continued  to  function,  but  enrolments  fell  and  attempts  to 
use  the  schools  as  centres  of  propaganda  were  unsuccessful. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  British  Military  Administration  in^ 
November,  1945,  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  restore 
educational  services.  Government  Schools  and  the  Malay 
Teacher-training  College  were  re-opened,  the  work  of  the 
Mission  urban  schools  was  resumed,  and  the  Chinese  Sch^ls 
were  re-established  with  commendable  rapidity.  Behabilit- 
ation  and  development  continued  successfully  under  the  Civil 
Government  and  at  the  end  of  1947  the  school  population 
had  risen  to  nearly  30,000  as  compared  with  just  over  19,000 
in  1940.  The  corresponding  figure  for  1948  was  approximately 
33,500. 
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General  and  Administration.  During  1948  the  senior 
was  increased  by  the  transfer  of  an  Agricultural 
Education  Officer  from  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  by 
the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Principal  for  the  new 
Teacher-training  Centro.  Attempts  to  recruit  officers  to  fill 
four  other  senior  posts'  which  had  been  approved  were 
unsuccessful.  In  connection  with  a  general  revision  of  terms 
of  service,  more  reasonable  salary  scales  for  the  staff  of  the 
Education  Department  were  approved  during  the  latter  part 
of  1948.  The  new  scales  provide  for  all  grades  of  teachers  up 
to  the  trained  University  graduate;  whereas  the  old  terms  for 
local  staff'  catered  only  for  Vernacular  Teachers  in  Primary 
Schools. 

A  development  of  importance  was  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Local  Authorities  which  are  beginning  to  assume 
responsibility  for  Primary  Education  in  their  areas.  Five 
such  Authorities  were  constituted  during  1948  and  these  took 
over  or  established  18  Primary  Schools.  In  areas  where  no 
Local  Authority  had  yet  been  formed  the  indigenous  peoples 
were  encouraged,  in  the  meantime,  to  open  Private  Aided 
Schools  which  are  controlled  by  Committees  comprising  local 
representatives  and  receive  financial  assistance  from  Central 
Government  funds. 

The  greatly  increased  interest  in  education  shown .  since 
the  liberation  by  the  indigenous  peoples  other  than  the  Malays 
and  Melanaus  was  maintained  during  1948.  The  number  of 
children  of  these  peoples  attending  school  at  the  end  of  19'48 
was  over  3,700’  as  compared  with  less  than  1,000  before  the 
war.  The  rate  of  expansion  of  this  school  system  was  still 
limited  seriously  by  the  number  of  literate  people  capable  of 
being  employed  temporarily  as  untrained  teachers. 

The  number  of  girls  of  all  races  attending  school  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  and  had  risen  from  some  5,000  in  1940  to 
more  than  10,000  by  the  end  of  1948.  A  new  post  of  Woman 
Education  Officer  was  approved  in  order  that  courses  more 
suited  to  the  needs  of  women  and  girls  may  be  introduced  in 
all  stages  of  the  educational  system., 

Several  new  schools  were  built  during  the  year,  and  at  a 
large  number  of  existing  schools  the  work  of  renovation  was 
completed.  The  standard  of  furniture  and  equipment  was 
improved  considerably,  and  increasing  supplies  of  stationery 
and  of  text-books  began  to  arrive. 
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Finance.  The  following  figures  indicate  the  increasing 
expenditure  from  public  funds  on  educational  services  : 


1940 

1947 

1948 

$ 

% 

$ 

Central  Government  Estimates 

166,881 

275,955 

344,997 

Local  Authority  Estimates 

Nil 

Nil 

20,000 

Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Schemes 

Nil 

Nil 

208,124 

Total  ... 

166,881 

275,955 

573,121 

Although  accurate  figures  were  not  available  it  was 
estimated  that  during  1948  the  Mission  authorities  spent 
approximately  $169,000  and  the  Managements  of  Chinese 
Schools  some  $1,024,000  on  educational  services.  The 
amounts  were  mainly  derived  from  school  fees  and  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  were  additional  to  Grants-in-Aid  from 
Government  funds. 

Government  Schools.  At  the  end  of  1948  there  were  56 
Government  Schools  stalled  by  104  Government  Teachers  and 
with  4,080  pupils  on  the  roll.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
1947  were  72  schools  with  109  teachers  and  4,416  pupils.  The 
decreases  are  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  Government  Schools  and  Teachers  were  taken  over 
by  Local  Authorities  during  1948. 

At  most  of  the  Government  Schools  the  local  people  are 
now  required  to  provide  and  maintain  the  school  buildings, 
furniture  and  teachers’  quarters.  The  teachers  emoluments 
and  the  cost  of  equipment  are  met  from  Government  funds. 
No  fees  are  chai'ged,  but  the  pupils  are  required  to  provide 
their  own  stationery.  School  Committees,  with  advisory 
powers,  were  formed  during  the  year  at  an  increased  number 
of  schools. 

With  the  exception  of  one  school  in  Kuching  at  which 
some  post-primary  classes  have  been  established,  all  these 
schools  cater  for  the  primary  course  only.  The  vernacular  is 
the  medium  of  instruction  but  the  teaching  of  English  as  a 
subject,  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand,  is  being  introduced 
as  teachers  with  sufficient  ability  become  available. 

At  most  of  these  schools  the  number  of  pupils  remaining 
in  school  for  more  than  one  or  two  years  continued  to  be  dis- 
couragingly  low,  and  the  average  attendance  was  still  very 
unsatisfactory. 
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Local  Authority  Schools.  At  the  end  of  1948  there  were 
18  Local  Authority  Schools  with  21  teachers  and  an  enrol¬ 
ment  of  804.  The  members  of  these  Authorities,  which 
catered  entirely  for  Dayak  communities,  showed  a  keen  desire 
for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  educational  facilities 
and,  beginning  to  appreciate  the  need  for  trained  teachers, 
selected  a  number  of  students  to  enter  the  Government 
Teacher-training  Centre  in  1949. 

All  these  schools  had  to  be  staffed  temporarily  with  un¬ 
trained  teachers,  but  the  general  organisation  and  cuiTiculum 
are  similar  to  those  adopted  for  Government  schools.  ' 

Private  Schools.  At  the  end  of  1948  there  were  30 

Private  Schools  with  47  teachers  and  1,563  pupils.  Of: these 
schools  11  catered  mainly  for  Malays  and  19  chiefly  for 
Dayaks.  Most  of  these  schools  are  “One-teacher”  schools, 
established  and  conducted  by  registered  Committees  com¬ 
prising  representatives  of  the  local  people.  Grants  from 
Central  Government  funds  amounting  to  $1,300  were  paid 
during  the  year  to  those  schools  which  applied  for  financial 
assistance.  A  number  of  these  schools  received  professional 
guidance  from  the  Mission  representative  in  the  area. 

Mission  Schools.  At  the  end  of  1948  there  were  56 

Mission  Schools  with  196  teachers  and  5,724  pupils.  In  the 

previous  year  there  were  58  schools  staffed  by  192  teachers 
and  with  an  enrolment  of  5,087  pupils.  A  considerable 

number  of  “over-age”  pupils,  who  had  resumed  their  studies 
after  the  Japanese  occupation,  left  school  during  1948.  The 
expansion  of  the  Mission  rural  school  system  for  the  indig¬ 
enous  peoples  other  than  Malays  and  Melanaus  continued  to 
make  very  encouraging  progress  during  the  year.  Govern¬ 
ment  grants  amounting  to  approximately  $74,500  were  paid 
to  Mission  Schools  during  1948,  as  compared  with  some 
$70,000  during  the  previous  year. 

In  the  urban  schools  English  is  the  medium  of  instruct¬ 
ion,  and  these  schools  provide  a  large  proportion  of  the 
entrants  to  the  Government  Service.  Post-primary  courses 
were  provided  at  five  of  these  schools,  and  48  candidates 
entered  for  the  Cambridge  Junior  Certificate  Examination  at 
the  end  of  1948.  In  the  rural  schools  the  vernacular  is  the 
medium  of  instruction,  English  being  taught  as  a  subject. 
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Chinese  Schools.  At  the  end  of  1948  there  were  204 
Chinese  Schools  with  679  teachers  and  21,282  pupils  as  com¬ 
pared  with  192  schools,  656  teachers  and  19,522  pupils  in  the 
previous  year.  These  schools  are  generally  conducted  by 
separate  Committees,  but  the  centrahsation  of  all  the  Chinese 
Schools  in  Kuching  under  a  joint  Board  of  Management 
resulted  in  still  further  improvement  during  1948  on  both  the 
administrative  and  professional  sides. 

During  the  year  “block”  grants  amounting  to  approx¬ 
imately  $30,000  were  paid  to  Chinese  Schools  from  Central 
Government  funds  in  respect  of  recurrrent  expenditure  at 
some  68  Aided  Schools  with  a  total  enrolment  of  12,352.  A 
further  sum  of  $37,548  was  paid  as  a  special  grant  to  assist 
with  the  provision  of  additional  furniture  and  equipment. 

There  were  two. Junior  Middle  Schools,  and  eight  other 
schools  had  combined  Primary  and  Middle  departments.  The 
curriculum  is  almost  identical  with  that  followed  by  schools 
in  China.  The  Chinese  National  Language,  Kuo-yii,  is  the 
language  of  instruction,  but  increasing  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  subject. 

Higher  Education.  With  the  co-operation  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Mission  staff  it  was  possible  to  establish  a  joint 
School  Certificate  class  during  1948,  and  18  local  candidates 
sat  for  this  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Scholarship  Schemes  for  higher  studies  overseas  were 
expanded  considerably.  In  fact  the  number  of  scholarships 
available  exceeded  the  number  of  applicants  holding  the 
minimum  qualifications  for  admission  to  Colleges  and 
Universities.  Several  students  were  attending  College  courses 
in  Singapore  and  a  local  nurse  was  sent  for'  training  in 
England  under  a  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Scholar¬ 
ship., 

Adult  Education.  Night  Classes  at  a  number  of  Chinese 
Schools  and  at  a  few  Government  and  Mission  Schools  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  well  supported,  and  a  few  new  Night  Schools 
were  registered  during  1948.  These  courses  generally  aim  at 
enabling  adults  to  become  literate  in  their  own  language,  to 
learn  simple  arithmetic  and,  in  a  few  instances,  to  study 
English.  In  Kuching  classes  were  conducted  by  the 
Education  Department  to  assist  entrants  to  Government 
Service  whose  standard  of  education  is  below  the  minimum 
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standard  required  for  permanent  appointment.  During  the 
year  a  further  46  students  reached  the  requisite  standard. 

The  Principal  of  St.  Thomas’s  School  organised  a  series 
of  lectures,  discussion  groups  and  debates  for  the  boys  and 
girls  due  to  leave  the  Mission  Secondary  Schools  in  Kuching 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  These  future  citizens  vi^ere  thus 
enabled  to  gain  some  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
democracy,  the  functions  of  central  and  local  government,  and 
the  work  and  plans  of  various  Government  departments. 

Unfortunately  shortage  of  staff  still  made  it  impossible 
to  organise  any  Mass  Education  scheme  on  a  sound  basis.  A 
member  of  the  Education  Department  was  able,  during  study 
leave  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  attend  a  conference  on  Mass 
Education,  and  it  is  hoped  that  on  his  return  he  will  be  able 
to  implement  plans  for  this  important  section  of  a  develop¬ 
ment  programme.  In  the  meantime  comparatively  large 
numbers  of  young  men  and  women  attended  the  rural  day 
schools  for  the  indigenous  peoples,  and  at  some  schools 
arrangements  were  made  for  afternoon  or  evening  sessions  to 
cater  for  these  adolescents.  Literacy  classes  were  conducted 
by  voluntary  workers  in  some  of  the  Prisons. 

Youth  Work  and  Out-of-School  Activities.  There  were 
several  Associations,  Clubs  and  Societies,  some  conducted  by 
old  students  of  schools,  whose  objects  were  to  foster  social, 
educational  and  cultural  activities.  Others  provided  facilities 
for  games.  The  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides  movements  con¬ 
tinued  to  develop  and  a  few  new  troops  were  formed  in 
connection  with  schools. 

During  the  year  the  Education  Department  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  Kuching  Boys’  Home  for  juvenile 
delinquents  which  bad  previously  been  attached  to  the  Prisons 
Department. 

Development  Schemes 

Batu  Lintang  Scheme.  A  free  grant  of  $704,806  was 
approved  under  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act 
for  the  establishment,  and  maintenance  over  5  years,  of  a 
Government  Teacher-training  Centre  and  Secondary  School. 
Such  institutions  were  the  most  urgent  educational  require¬ 
ments,  and  it  was  decided  to  recondition  camp  buildings  at 
Batu  Lintang,  which  had  been  used  by  the  Japanese  as  an 
internment  camp,  in  order  that  an  early  start  could  be  made 
with  this  scheme. 
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Final  approval  was  received  in  February,  1948,  and  the 
rapid  conversion  of  the  huts  at  Batu  Lintang  enabled  the  staff 
and  students  to  transfer  to  these  buildings  at  the  beginning  of 
July.  During  the  interim  period  the  students  lived  in  a 
Government  bungalow  and  used  classrooms  at  the  Government 
Malay  School  in  Kuching. 

An  Educational  Officer  was  posted  as  Principal,  a  Eoman 
Catholic  priest  with  academic  and  professional  qualifications 
was  appointed  Assistant  Principal,  and  three  local  people  were 
appointed  as  Assistant  Masters.  Efforts  to  recruit  an 
Anglican  clergyman  as  a  second  Assistant  Principal  had  not 
been  successful  by  the  end  of  the  year.  This  practical 
co-operation  of  Government  and  Missions  in  training  teachers 
for  all  types  of  schools  at  one  institution  was  a  most 
important  basic  development.  Another  vital  feature  was  the 
gathering  together  of  students  of  all  races,  religions  and  creeds 
in  order  to  develop  mutual  understanding  and  to  foster  a 
corporate  spirit. 

During  the  year  56  student-teachers  comprising  nine 
different  races  were  recruited  from  all  parts  of  Sarawak,  and 
four  students  from  North  Borneo  attended  the  course. 
Because  of  the  urgent  need  to  provide  teachers  for  a  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  ischools  it  was  decided  to  limit  the 
duration  of  the  course,  in  the  first  instance,  to  two  years.  A 
few  of  the  students  from  the  rnost  backward  races  will  pro¬ 
bably  have  to  remain  at  the  Centre  for  a  longer  period.  The 
course  was  designed  to  improve  the  academic  standard  of  all 
students,  including  the  study  of  English,  and  to  give  them  a 
practical  knowledge  of  teaching  principles  and  methods. 
Considerable  emphasis  was  also  laid  on  the  need  to  maintain 
and  develop  traditional  skills  and  indigenous  cultures. 
Beligious  instruction  was  arranged  for  both  Christian  and 
Muslim  students,  and  chapels  for  different  sects  were  provided 
in  portions  of  the  huts. 

Because  of  staff  shortages  it  was  not  possible  during  1948 
to  commence  the  post-primar}^  academic  courses  planned,  but 
this  expansion  will  be  undertaken  next  year. 

The  initial  stages  of  this  scheme  were  most  encouraging 
and  augured  well  for  the  development  of  teacher-training 
courses  on  sound  lines. 

Rural  Improvement  School,  Kanowit.  A  further  free 
grant  of  $275,194  was  approved  under  the  Colonial  Develop- 
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ment  and  Welfare  Act  for  the  establishment  of  a  Eural 
Improvement  School  at  Kanowit  in  the  Third  Division. 

This  scheme  was  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
^tbe  large  Iban-speaking  population,  living  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  whose  educational  welfare  had  in  the  past  been 
almost  completely  neglected.  In  order  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  these  peoples  it  was  not  sufficient  merely  to 
provide  schools  for  the  children.  It  was  essential  that  the 
adults,  both  women  and  men,  should  be  helped  simultaneously 
to  gain  a  sound  practical  knowledge  of  improved  methods  of 
agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  cooking,  elementary  hygiene 
and  infant  welfare,  to  become  literate  in  their  own  vernacular, 
and  to  learn  simple  arithmetic  and  elementary  civics. 

With  these  objects  in  view  a  Eural  Improvement  School 
was  opened  in  May,  1948,  at  Kanowit,  which  is  the  economic 
and  administrative  centre  of  a  large  interior  area  and  is  suit¬ 
ably  situated  for  the  School  to  have  a  considerable  demon¬ 
stration  value  in  addition  to  fulfilling  its  primary  purpose. 

The  Agricultural  Education  Officer,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  people  and  their  language  and  customs, 
was  posted  as  Principal.  He  was  assisted  by  his  wife,  who 
is  a  trained  nurse,  five  local  people  as  junior  staff,  and  some 
visiting  craft-instructors.  25  married  couples,  with  19 
children,  were  recruited  from  various  parts  of  the  Colony. 
During  the  two-year  residential  course  these  couples  receive 
free  tuition,  board  and  transport,  and  a  monthly  cash  allow¬ 
ance  for  essential  requirements. 

A  spacious  Community  Centre,  of  an  improved  “long 
house”  design,  was  completed'.  This  building  povided  for 
classrooms,  dining  and  recreational  facilities,  a  dispensary,  a 
futme  co-operative  shop,  and  accommodation  for  the  assistant 
staff  and  some  of  the  pupils  and  their  families.  It  was 
decided  that  some  quarters  for  pupils  should  be  built  as 
individual  homes  on  model  small-holdings.  During  the 
course  pupils  will  live  in  both  the  “improved  Long  House” 
and  “individual  home”  s.  that,  through  practical  experience, 
they  may  form  opinions  as  to  which  system  would  be  the  more 
suitable  for  adoption  in  their  home  areas. 

The  School  occupies  a  site  of  some  200  acres,  one-quarter 
of  which  is  to  be  reserved  as  forest.  The  remainder,  which 
is  sufficiently  diversified  to  provide  examples  of  typical  farm 
land  throughout  the  Colon^  ,  is  to  be  used  to  demonstrate 
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improved  techniques  of  tropical  agricultural  operations.  Very 
go^  progress  was  made  with  the  construction  of  roads,  drains 
and  irrigation  works,  and  a  large  and  varied  planting  pro¬ 
gramme  was  completed  during  the  1948  season.  Buffaloes, 
cattle,  goats,  pigs  and  poultry  of  good  local  stock  were ' 
purchased  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  stock  improvement  scheme. 

The  physique  and  general  health  of  the  pupils  and  their 
children  showed  a  rapid  and  marked  improvement,  and  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  optimism  prevailed.  Within  their 
traditional  mode  of  life  it  was  possible  to  organise  an  adminis¬ 
trative  committee  which  included  elected  representatives  of 
the  pupils. 

This  scheme  provides  a  most  interesting  experiment  in 
Adult  Education  of  a  lengthy  and  comprehensive  type.  The 
course  is  well  designed  to  fulfil  the  aims  of  the  training  and 
it  has  made  a  promising  start;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
successful  the  pupils  will  be,  when  they  return  to  their  homes, 
in  spreading  the  new  ideas  amongst  their  neighbours  who  have 

not  received  anv  such  instruction. 

%/ 

Health 

Administration 

Staff 

The  senior  staff  approved  for  the  Medical  and  Health 
Department  was  a  Director,  seven  Medical  Officers,  one  Lady 
Medical  Officer,  two  Assistant  Medical  Officers,  a  Matron,  a 
Sanitary  Superintendent,  a  Sister  Tutor,  a  Health  Sister  and 
three  Nursing  Sisters. 

During  the  year  three  new%Medical  Officers  and  a  Nursing 
Sister  arrived  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  one  of  the  posts 
of  Nursing  Sister  was  filled  locally  by  the  promotion  of  a 
serving  officer,  the  first  appointment  of  its  kind  in  the 
Department.  .  ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  strength  of  the  Department 
was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  consisting  of,  apart 
from  the  Director,  four  Medical  Officers,  a  Lady  Medical 
Officer,  twn  Assistant  Medical  Officers,  a  Matron  and  two 
Nursing  Sisters. 

Unfortunately  it  was  not  found  possible  to  fill  any  of  the 
other  vacant  posts.  A  local  married  lady,  who  at  one  time 
was  a  member  of  the  Malayan  Nursing  Service,  acted  part 
time  as  Sister  Tutor  but  in  September  she  left  Sarawak. 
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It  had  been  decided  early  in  the  year  that  the  Sarawak 
Medical  and  Health  Department  would  be  responsible,  after 
the  end  of  1948,  for  providing  medical  and  nursing  staff  to. 
the  neighbouring  state  of  Brunei,  which  had  previously 
obtained  such  staff  by  secondment  from  the  Federation  of 
Malaya.  In  consequence,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  Medical  - 
Officer  was  seconded  to  Brunei  thus  reducing  by  one  the 
number  of  medical  officers  available  in  Sarawak. 

Eecruitment  of  local  personnel  proved  difficult.  The 
establishment  of  dressers  and  nurses  was  increased,  to  allow 
for  the  implementation  of  schemes  for  expanded  services,  but 
it  was  not  found  possible  to  fill  this  establishment  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  vear  there  were  still  vacancies  for  dressers  and 
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vacancies  for  probationer  nurses. 

There  were  a  greater  number  of  recruits  for  the  nursing 
service  than  there  were  for  training  as  dressers.  The  accom¬ 
modation  available  in  the  Nurses’  Home  at  Kuching  was 
barely  sufficient  and  a  new  wing,  providing  accommodation 
for  ten  nurses  was  added  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  An 
additional  wing  to  accommodate  twenty -four  is  projected  for 
1949. 

A  senior  nurse  was  granted,  under  the  Colonial  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Welfare  Scholarship  Scheme,  a  scholarship  to 
undertake  the  full  nursing  course  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
She  left  the  Colony  in  October,  1948  and  her  services  will  be 
lost  to  the  Department  for  three,  and  possibly  four,  years. 
Nevertheless  on  her  return  she  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
local  nursing  service  and  will  do  much  towards  raising  its 
standard. 

A  local  man  was  also  awarded  a  Government  scholarship 
to  attend  a  course  in  dentistry  at  the  King  Edward  VII 
College  of  Medicine,  Singapore,  with  a  view  to  his  joining 
the  Department  on  qualification.  Also  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  two  members  of  the  Department  were  sent  to 
Singapore  to  take  the  course  for  the  examination  for  the 
Certificate  of  the  Koyal  Sanitary  Institute.  They  will  greatly 
strengthen  this  important  section  of  the  Department  which  is 
at  present  weak. 

Legislation 

It  was  still,  in  1948,  not  found  possible  to  enact  a  Public 
Health  Ordinance  and  public  health  legislation  remains  weak. 
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•  A  new  Births  and  Deaths  Registration  Ordinance  was 
enacted  during  the  year  with  the  object  of  replacing  the  old 
one  which  was,  in  certain  respects,  inadequate  and  un¬ 
suitable  to  modem  conditions.  This  Ordinance  was  not  vet 
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operative  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  the  necessary  adminis¬ 
trative  arrangements  were  incomplete. 

A  short  Ordinance  to  amend  the  Poisons  and  Deleterious 
Drugs  Ordinance  was  enacted.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide 
for  j>enalties  for  the  selling  of  scheduled  poisons  without  a 
licence.  It  also  empowered  the  Governor  in  Council  to  amend 
the  Schedules  to  the  Ordinance  by  notification  in  the  Gazette. 
The  object  of  this  latter  provision  was  to  enable  the 
sulphonamide  dmgs  and  penicillin  to  be  added  to  the  schedules 
and  to  be  brought  under  some  control. 

Finanee 

The  expenditure  on  medical  and  health  services  during 
the  year  was  $989,531  as  compared  with  $970,583  in  1947. 

Endemic  and  Other  Diseases 
M  alaria 

No  reports  were  received  during  the  year  of  malaria 
having  reached  epidemic  proportions  an v where  in  the  Colony. 
It  is,  however,  endemic  throughout  the  country.  The  total 
number  of  cases  diagnosed  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries  as 
malaria  was  13,176  and  the  number  of  deaths  attributed  to 
this  cause  was  118.  The  comparable  figures  for  1947  w^ere 
18,182  and  104  respectively.  As  in  1947,  the  diagnosis, 
in  most  cases,  was  made  without  microscopical  aid  and  these 
figures,  therefore,  provide  no  sound  basis  on  which  to  found 
conclusions  either  as  to  the  incidence  of  the  disease  or  its 
relative  intensity  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony. 

The  main  malaria  vectors  are,  possibly,  A.  leucosphynis, 
A.  sundiacus  and  A.  umbrosis,  and  control  measures,  which 
are  undertaken  in  the  main  centres,  are  directed  against  these 
species.  However,  very  little  accurate  information  exists 
regarding  malaria  and  its  vectors  in  Sarawak. 

In  June  1947,  a  Research  Scheme  (No.  R.  158)  under 
the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Acts  was  approved  to 
provide  a  sum  of  T20,800  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  malaria 
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Research  Survey  in  the  territories  of  North  Borneo,  Sarawak 
and  Brunei  over  a  period  of  three  years.  The  team  carrying 
out  the  research  has  its  headquarters  in  Labuan,  North 
Borneo  and,  during  1948,  worked  there  and  on  the  mainland 
of  North  Borneo,  but  did  not  find  it  possible  to  visit  Sarawak^ 

Tuberculosis 

The  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  reported  during  the 
year  was  1,096  and  370  deaths  were  attributed  to  this  cause. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  the  previous  year  were  1,090 
and  211.  The  majority  of  the  cases  were  of  the  pulmonary 
form. 

The  figirres  for  1948  do  not  indicate  any  substantial 
increased  incidence  of  this  infection  over  the  previous  year. 
Nevertheless  tuberculosis  remains  a  major  problem  the  full 
extent  of  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  systematic  survey 
which  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  possible  to  undertake  in  the  near 
future. 

Bed  accommodation  for  the  isolation  and  care  of  the 
tuberculous  still  falls  far  short  of  what  is  necessary.  It  is 
planned  to  increase  in  1949  the  number  of  tuberculosis  beds 
in  the  Kuching  General  Hospital  and,  as  opportunity  arises, 
at  other  centres  as  well. 

Leprosy 

The  number  of  new  cases  diagnosed  during  the  year  was 
67  all  of  which  were  segregated  in  the  Leper  Settlement. 
Cases  come  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Colony,  from  towns 
as  well  as  rural  areas,  although  the  disease  appears  in  higher 
incidence  in  the  northern  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Bejang  River, 
than  in  other  districts. 

The  three  main  racial  groups,  the  Dayaks,  Chinese  and 
Malays  are  all  represented  in  the  Settlement  but  Dayak  and 
Chinese,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  are  more  strongly 
represented. 

Comparison  of  the  Settlement  populations  for  the  year 
under  review  and  the  previous  year,  with  the  populations  in 
pre-war  years,  does  not  suggest  that  there  has  been  an 
increased  incidence  during  or  since  the  Japanese  occupation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  treatment  of  one  hundred 
selected  cases  in  the  Settlement  with  sulphatrone  was  initiated. 
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Yaws 
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This  is  one  of  the  more  prevalent  infections  and  is  'wide¬ 
spread  throughout  the  Colony  affecting  mainly  the  Malays  and 
the  Dayaks.  A  total  of  16,578  cases  were  diagnosed  and 
treated  as  compared  with  15,136  in  the  previous  year. 
Treatment,  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  was  not 
sufficiently  prolonged  for  cure  to  be  affected,  as  patients  not 
living  close  to  a  dispensary  are  reluctant  to  make  return  visits 
or  to  remain  at  the  dispensary  long  enough  to  receive  a  course 
of  treatment.  Treatment  was  by  arsenical  drugs  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  cases  were  rendered  non-infectious  by  the 
treatment  they  received. 

Veneral  Diseases 

These  diseases  are  common  throughout  the  country  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  incidence  is  unusually 
high. 

Diphtheria 

This  disease,  which  past  records  show  to  have  occurred 
in  substantial  incidence,  was  not  unduly  prevalent  during  the 
year.  The  number  of  cases  was  249  land  there  were  23  deaths. 
This  compares  with  279  cases  and  14  deaths  in  the  previous 
year. 

In  Kuching  there  were  134  cases  as  compared  with  149 
in  1947.  Immunisation  of  children  was  commenced  in 
Kuching  and  nearly  2,500  were  given  injections  of  diphtheria 
toxoid. 

The  Enteric  Fevers 

Fewer  cases  of  these  infectious  diseases  were  diagnosed 
during  1948  than  in  the  previous  year.  A  total  of  153  cases 
were  recorded  as  compared  with  279  in  1947. 

Dysentery  and  Diarrhoea 

As  is  to  be  expected  these  terms'  figured  largely  in  the 
outstations  dispensary  returns,  but  there  is  little  information 
available  las  to  the  causative  agents. 

Helminthiasis 

Ascaris  infestation  is  extremely  common  and  so,  too,  is 
hookworm  infection.  The  latter  is,  however,  not  frequently 
diagnosed  because  of  the  lack,  in  the  smaller  stations,  of 
microscopical  aid. 


Typhus 

There  is  no  record  of  epidemic  typhus  having  occurred  in 
the  country  and  the  fev/  cases  of  endemic  typhus  reported  in 
past  years  appear  to  have  been  diagnosed  on  clinical  grounds. 
No  cases  were  diagnosed  in  1948. 

Smallpox,  Plague  and  Cholera 

No  cases  of  these  major  epidemic  diseases  occurred  in  the 
Colony  during  the  year. 

Deficiency  Diseases 

The  dificiency  diseases  which  figure  in  hospital  returns 
are  beri-beri  and  pellagra,  the  former  much  more  frequently 
than  the  latter.  However,  the  figures  are  not  large,  75  cases 
of  beri-beri  and  2  cases  of  pellagra  being  treated  in  the  two 
Government  hospitals. 

Nevertheless,  malnutrition  in  varying  degree  is  common, 
and  a  great  deal  of  debility  associated  with  a  low  standard 
of  feeding  was  seen  in  oases  attending  the  Female  out-patient 
Department  in  Kuching.  In  Eural  areas  too,  although  exact 
information  is  lacking,  low  nutritional  standards  obtain, 
especially  at  certain  times  of  the  year  when  stocks  of  stored 
rice  are  low  and  the  new  harvest  is  not  yet  ready. 

Much  careful  investigation  is  required  before  the  extent 
of  undernourishment  can  be  properly  appreciated  and  measures 
devised  to  rectify  it. 

Hospitals,  dispensakies  and  other  institutions  concerned 

‘  WITH  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  Government  operates  two  hospitals  and  twenty-four 
dispensaries;  two  dispensaries  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  dispensaries  vary  from  elementary  centres  from  which 
simple  ^ugs  and  dressings  are  dispensed  to  more  elaborate 
structures  containing  up  to  a  maximum  of  sixteen  rest  beds. 
The  majority  have  beds  and  the  average  number  is  about  six. 

The  Sarawak  Oilfields  Limited  at  Miri  operates  its  own 
hospital  of  about  137  beds,  primarily  for  its  employees  but, 
also,  by  arrangement,  for  the  general  population. 

There  are  no  medical  missions  in  the  countrv  but,  at  a 
few  mission  stations  outpatient  treatment  is  provided  and,  at 
two,  inpatients  are  cared  for  by  nuns  who  are  also  qualified 
nurses. 
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The  Fifth  Division  of  Sarawak  receives,  in  addition  to 
the  services  provided  by  the  three  dispensaries  in  the  Division, 
certain  services  from  the  neighbouring  state  of  Brunei.  By 
arransfement  with  the  Brunei  Government,  the  State  Medical 
Officer  pays  a  monthly  visit  to  the  Dispensary  at  Limbang, 
the  administrative  headquarters  of  the  Fifth  Division,  and 
people  in  the  Division  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
dressers,  be  sent  to  Biimei  town  for  hospital  treatment. 

General  Hospital^  Kuching 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  developed  hospital  in  the 
Colony  and  it  is  the  training  centre  for  dressers,  nurses  and 
midwives.  It  had  in  operation  during  the  year  a  total  of  367 
beds  of  which  194  were  for  general  medical  and  surgical 
cases,  17  for  maternity  cases,  26  for  children,  30  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  cases  and  100  for  cases  of  mental  illness.  Accommod¬ 
ation  for  50  additional  beds  exists  but,  owing  to  shortage 
of  staff  and  equipment,  it  was  not  possible  to  bring  them  into 
use. 

The  mental  section,  which  serves  the  whole  Colony,  is 
not  satisfactory  either  in  siting  or  standard  of  accommodation 
and  this  special  work  is  seriously  hampered  by  lack  of  trained 
staff.  Also  the  accommodation  is  proving  to  be  insufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  and,  with  103  inmates  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  was  overtaxed. 

The  Badiological  Department  remains  unsatisfactory  as 
the  new  plant,  ordered  in  1946,  still  had  not  aiTvied  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  existing  plant  has  faults  which  render 
it  unable  to  meet  completely  the  needs  of  the  institution.  It 
is,  however,  the  only  X-ray  plant  in  the  Colony. 

The  Laboratory  is  much  more  satisfactory  and,  except  as 
regards  pathology,  adequately  meets  the  needs  of  the  hospital 
and,  in  fact,  the  Colony  in  its  present  state  of  development. 

Central  Dispensary ,  Kuching 

This  consists  of  male  and  female  sections  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  outpatient  department  of  the  General  Hospital.  Until 
recently  only  the  female  section  was  located  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  but  additional  accommodation  was  made  available 
and  the  male  section  was  transferred  from  the  General 
Hospital  and  combined  in  the  same  building  with  the  female 
section.  At  the  same  time  a  larger  pharmacy  was  provided 
and  a  small  clinical  laboratorv.  This  was  a  more  satisfactorv 
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arrangement  which  has  been  reflected  in  increased  attend¬ 
ances. 

The  Central  Dispensary  is  linked  by  ambulance  service 
with 'the  General  Hospital.  Total  attendances  at  the  Dis¬ 
pensary  were  45,918  as  compared  with  34,795  in  1947. 

Ante  Natal  and  Infant  Welfare  Centre,  Kuching 

Until  September  this  work  was,  perforce,  combined  with 
general  out-patient  treatment.  However,  with  the  provision 
of  additional  accommodation  a  start  was  made  with  this 
important  work  on  formal  lines  as  a  separate  entity.  The 
work  was  hampered  by  lack  of  staff  but  progress  was 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  development  of  this  service  will 
be  rapid  when  adequate  staff  becomes  available.  Total 
attendances  for  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  numbered 
469. 

Lau  King  Hau  Hospital,  Sihu 

This  hospital  serves  the  Third  Division,  the  largest  and 
most  productive  administrative  division  of  the  Colony.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  it  consisted  of  fifty  general  and 
maternity  beds,  but  with  reorganisations  and  additional 
building  'it  now  has  fifty  general,  five  maternity  and  seven 
infectious  diseases  beds.  In  addition  there  is  accommodation 
for  6  lepers  while  awaiting  transportation  to  the  Leper 
Settlement  in  Kuching. 

In  October  an  additional  medical  officer  was  posted  to  Sibu 
making  a  total  of  two  medical  officers.  It  was  not  found 
possible  to  recruit  a  nursing  sister  and  nursing  was  supervised 
by  a  senior  staff  nurse.  Additional  dressers  and  an  additional 
nurse  were  posted  to  the  hospital  during  the  year  and  staffing, 
although  still  not  ideal,  is  much  improved. 

Operation  theatre  equipment  and  laboratory  facilities  were 
improved  but  there  is  still  no  X-ray  plant. 

Total  admissions  numbered  1,787  as  compared  with  1,689 
in  the  previous  year,  but  there  was  a  decline  in  out-patient 
attendances.  New  cases  numbered  18,542  and  total  attend¬ 
ances  30,907  as  compared  with  24,918  and  37,555  in  1947. 

There  were  157  births  in  hospital  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year’s  148. 

Outstation  Dispensaries 

Outstation  dispensaries  were  increased  during  the  year 
from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four.  Total  attendances  numbered 
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200,776,  an  increase  in  the  figure  of  131,344  for  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  patients  admitted  to  dispensary"  rest 
beds  was  2,725. 

All  dispensaries  have  a  staff,  of  at  least  one  dresser  and 
one  attendant  but  in  a  number  of  stations,  especially  where  - 
there  are  duties  which  entail  travelling,  at  least  a  second 
dresser  is  necessary.  In  only  three  outstation  dispensaries 
however,  was  it  possible  to  provide  a  second  dresser  owing  to 
the  serious  shortage  of  staff. 

The  dispensaries  are  now  reasonably  equipped  with 
essentials  and  good  work  is  done.  Their  function  is  to  deal 
with  simple  cases  and  to  forward  to  the  hospitals  patients 
requiring  more  elaborate  care  and  treatment.  However,  in 
the  more  remote  stations  this  is  not  possible  and  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  thrown  on  the  dressers  are  considerable.  It  is  to 
their  credit  that  they  cheerfully  accept,  these  responsibilities 
and  do  extremely  good  work. 

Travelling  Dispensaries  {Colonial  Development  and  W elfare 
Scheme  No.  D830) 

The  low  population  density  in  the  Colony  and  the  wide 
dispersal  of  the  people  make  it  inevitable  that,  in  spite  of  the 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  already  referred  to,  much  of  the 
population  is  remote  from  any  form  of  medical  service.  Thus 
a  plan  for  the  provision  of  medical  aid  to  remote  areas  by 
means  of  travelling  dispensaries  was  prepared  in  1947  and  a 
sum  of  $670,000  was  approved  from  Colonial  Development 
and  Welfare  Funds  to  implement  the  plan. 

The  scheme  is  to  set  up  tw'O  ordinary  outstation 
dispensaries  and  sixteen  mobile  dispensaries.  As  the  populat¬ 
ion  of  the  Colony  is  generally  located  on  the  ‘banks  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  it  was  planned  that  these  latter  would  be 
in  boats — native  type  perahu  powered  by  outboard  motors — 
which  would  ply  on  fixed  stretches  of  river,  calling  at  con¬ 
venient  points  on  fixed  days  each  week.  It  was  planned 
that  there  would  be  a  dresser  in  each  perahu,  that  ordinary 
outpatient  dispensary  treatment  would  be  provided  and  that, 
in  addition,  the  boats  would  serve  as  river  ambulances. 

The  first  travelling  dispensary  started  operating  from 
Sibu  in  March  and  the  second  from  Kuching  in  June.  Their 
performance,  especially  that  of  the  latter,  has  been  most 
encouraging,  giving  confirmation  to  the  soundness  of  the 


The  Travelling  Dispensary  which  operates  on  the  Igan. 


The  J3resser  of  the  Travelling  Dispensary  on  the  Igan  treating  a 
yonnn-  Dayak  giil. 
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scheme,  and  augurs  well  for  the  standard  of  service  which  will 
be  provided  when  the  scheme  is  implemented  in  full. 

These  boats  took  medical  treatment  regularly  to  areas 
previously  little  visited  by  medical  staff:  and  were  much 
appreciated  by  the  people.  Total  cases  treated  by  Travelling 
Dispensary  No.  1  (from  Sibu)  during  nine  months  was  3,79^2 
while  those  treated  by  Travelling  Dispensary  No.  2  (from 
Kuching)  numbered  11,876.  Each  boat  worked  to  a  schedule 
wKich  was  maintained  with  remarkable  regularity,  calling  at 
the  same  place  on  the  same  day  each  week.  Each  circuit 
involved  four  to  five  days  travelling  according  to  circum¬ 
stances. 

Training  of  dressers  for  the  scheme  proceeds  and, 
although  many  difficulties  are  foreseen  there  is  confidence  that 
the  scheme  wfill  develop  as  planned. 

Leper  Settlement 

This  institution  is  sited  thirteen  miles  from  Kuching  and 
is  accessible  bv  motor  road.  The  number  of  inmates  at  the 
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end  of  the  year  was  384  as  compared  with  352  at  31st 
December,  1947. 

There  are  two  concrete  buildings,— the  Hospital  and  the 
Administrative  Block,  and  two  new,  substantial,  wooden 
barrack  blocks.  The  remainder  of  the  buildings  are  small 
houses  of  native  type. 

Extensive  rehabilitation  of  buildings  was  not  attempted 
during  the  year  as  consideration  was  being  given  to  the 
establishment  of  a  central  institution  to  serve  the  three 
Borneo  Territories.  Considerable  repairs  were  however 
carried  out. 

There  is  no  resident  medical  staff  although  it  was  found 
possible  to  appoint  a  part  time  Medical  Officer-in-Charge 
who  exercised  general  supervision  through  a  Superintendent, 
the  most  senior  dresser  in  the  Department. 

The  institution  w^as  under  closer  medical  care  than  pre¬ 
viously  which  w^as  reflected  in  a  brighter,  tidier  atmosphere 
and  higher  morale  of  the  inmates. 

Inmates  are  encouraged  to  cultivate  land  in  the  vicinity 
and  many  do  so.  Others  operate  small  shops  and  some  are 
employed  in  the  hospital  and  in  general  labour. 
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There  is  a  school,  which,  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Education  Department,  showed  considerable  progress;  a 
church,  a  mosque  and  a  Chinese  Temple. 

Pauper  Camp 

This  institution  is  sited  some  twelve  miles  from  Kuching 
and  serves  the  whole  Colony.  It  has  accommodation  for  one 
hundred  male  paupers  in  four  barrack  type  buildings.  These 
were  in  poor  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  but  fairly 
extensive  repairs'  and  alterations  were  carried  out  and  much 
was  done  to  improve  the  Camp  and  the  lot  of  the  inmates. 

Before  the  year  closed  the  institution  had  been  brought  to 
a  reasonably  satisfactory  standard. 

General  Sanitation 
Seivage  Disposal 

There  are  no  major  schemes  for  the  water  borne  disposal 
of  sew^age.  In  the  towns  of  Kuching,  Sibu  and  Miri  a  few 
premises  have  private  septic  tank  installations.  This  apart, 
the  bazaar  areas  of  these  towns  have  a  bucket  night  soil 
service.  In  the  congested  areas  of  Kuching  there  is  general 
absence  of  sanitary  lanes  and  inadequate  access  to  premises. 
Until  such  areas  are  replanned  their  sanitary  condition  will 
be  difficult  to  improve.  Outside  the  towns  and  wherever  it 
is  possible,  latrines  are  built  over  river  and  creeks. 

Scavenging 

In  all  towns  and  townships  refuse  removal  services  are 
in  operation  with  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness.  In 
*  Kuching  the  work  is  undertaken  by  the  Municipality. 

Water  Supplies 

The  main  towns  and  various  small  townships  have  piped 
supplies  collected  from  controlled  catchment  areas,  but  except 
at  Sibu  the  wiater  is  untreated.  Here  the  supply  is  drawn 
from  the  Rejang  River  and  subjected  to  precipitation  and 
chlorination . 

Elsewhere  rivers,  wells  and  rain  water  storage  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  population.  These  latter  sources  are  often 
open  to  contamination  and  deserve  attention. 

Food 

The  methods  of  manufacture  of  food  products  and  the 
conditions  of  storage  and  sale  of  food  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
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Many  of  the  premises  are  msanitary  and  many  businesses  are 
conducted  without  regard  to  hygiene.  This  problem  seems 
likely  to  remain  unsolved  until  trained  sanitary  staff  is 
available. 

Housing 

In  town  areas  the  trading  section  of  the  community  lives 
in  two  or  three  storey  brick  shophouses  constructed  in  rows  in 
the  bazaar  areas.  The  ground  floor  is  used  for  business,  and 
the  upper  part  as  living  quarters.  In  some  districts  the 
shophouses  are  turned  into  tenements,  all  available  space  both 
on  the  ground  floor  and  upstairs  being  used  as  living  quarters 
by  artisans,  labourers,  hawkers  and  others,  who  prefer  to  live 
close  to  their  places  of  employment.  Overcrowding  in  pre¬ 
mises  often  deficient  in  ventilation  and  light  often  results. 
In  parts  of  the  old  bazaar  area  of  Kuching,  the  shophouses 
are  back  to  back  with  no  intervening  back  lanes. 

In  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  Kuching  Municipal  area 
there  are  many  buildings  with  plank  walls,  leaf  attap  roofing 
and  earth  floor,  or  plank  flooring  raised  off  the  ground. 
These  have  been  erected  and  are  occupied  mainly  by  Chinese 
squatters  paying  nominal  rental  to  the  owners  of  the  land, 
or  on  Government  reserves  either  on  temporary  permits  or 
without  authority.  Almost  all  these  huts  were  erected  before 
building  regulations  came  into  force,  and  the  number  increased 
during  the  Japanese  occupation.  Sanitation  is  not  satis¬ 
factory.  A  few  houses  are  provided  with  a  piped  water 
supply  but  many  draw  water  from  public  standpipes  or  shallow 
wells.  Proper  drains  are  often  absent. 

In  the  Malay  areas  the  buildings  are  usually  of  timber 
construction  with  wooden  shingles  or  leaf  attap  roofing.  The 
humbler  ones  may  also  have  leaf  attap  walling.  These 
buildings  are  usually  raised  eight  to  ten  feet  off  the  ground 
and  are  fairly  airy  and  well  ventilated.  Bach  stands  in  its 
own  little  plot  of  ground. 

Certain  sections  of  Government  employees  are  housed  in 
terrace  quarters,  some  of  modem  design  built  of  brick  or  con¬ 
crete  and  others  of  timber. 

The  higher  salaried  classes  usually  own  and  occupy 
dwelling  houses  of  masonry  or  timber  standing  in  their  own 
compounds.  The  sanitary  conditions  are  generally  satis¬ 
factory.  European  type  bungalows  are  occupied  by  Govern¬ 
ment  officers,  heads  of  commercial  firms  and  well-to-do 
Asiatics. 
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In  the  larger  outstations  the  types  of  houses  approximate 
to  those  found  in  the  Kuching  Municipal  area.  The  smaller 
stations  tend  towards  the  use  of  locally  procured  materials  for 
house  building. 

Further  inland  in  the  Kayan  and  Dayak  villages  can  be 
found  the  typical  communal  longhouses  of  the  interior  peoples 
which  are  in  effect  rows  of  from  10  to  60  houses  all  under 
one  roof.  These  are  of  hardwood  frames  sometimes  of 
immense  size  and  variously  furnished  with  plank  walls  and 
hardwood  shingle  roofs,  or  with  leaf  mat  and  thatch.  Water 
in  these  areas  is  taken  direct  from  the  rivers  and  sanitation 
is  of  primitive  type.  These  long-houses  are  invariably  raised 
some  10  to  20  feet  above  the  ground  (occasionally  as  much 
as  40  feet).  All  refuse  goes  through  the  floor  and  is  almost 
immediately  disposed  of  by  the  pigs  a-nd  poultry  on  the  ground 
below.  These  upriver  villages  follow  immemorial  custom  in 
their  construction  as  their  inhabitants  do  in  their  way  of  life. 

The  housing  position  in  Kuching  has  caused  concern 
owing  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  bazaar  areas,  and 
to  the  large  number  of  squatters  both  on  private  and  on  Crowm 
lands.  The  prohibitive  price  of  building  at  the  present  time 
has  driven  many  persons  into  sharing  houses  thus  increasing 
the  overcrowding. 

A  survey  of  housing  conditions  in  sections  of  Kuching  was 
undertaken  and  the  preliminary  report  indicates  a  considerable 
degree  of  overcrowding.  A  more  comprehensive  report  is 
expected  early  in  1949  which  should  provide  material  on 
which  a  general  housing  scheme  can  be  based. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  during  the  year  to  consider 
the  question  of  squatters  many  of  whom  had  grouped  them¬ 
selves  into  small  communities  on  Crown  or  communal  lands. 
A  subsequent  survey  by  the  Health  Department  showed  that 
no  less  than  171  houses  were  in  a  dangerous  or  insanitary 
condition  and  approximately  another  100  were  in  need  of 
major  repairs. 

With  regard  to  Govermnent  housing,  the  main 
difficulties  are  lack  of  materials  and  skilled  labour.  Eight 
new  bungalows,  a  ten-door  barrack  for  the  Constabulary 
Department  and  two  ten-door  barracks  for  the  Municipality 
were  completed  during  the  year. 

Certain  areas  within  the  Municipality  have  been  zoned 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Town 
Planning  Committee.  The  effect  of  such  zoning  has  been  to 
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prohibit  the  erection  of  buildings  of  inferior  materials  which 
would  lower  the  amenities  of  the  districts  concerned. 

Social  Welfare 

Sarawak  has  no  Social  Welfare  Department.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  Government  of  Sarawak  performs  no  social 
welfare  work.  Government  charity  votes  are  operated 
throughout  the  Colony  by  Administrative  Officers  for  the  relief 
of  the  needy.  The  Secretary  for  Chinese  Affairs,  in  addition 
to  his  other  duties,  acts  as  Protector  of  women  and  girls 
and  administers  a  repatriation  vote.  His  activities  are  not 
confined  to  the  Chinese  community,  but  extend  to  all 
non-indigenous  communities.  Charitable  relief  to  needy 
Mohammedans  is  provided  from  a  trust  fund  to  which  the 
Government  contributes.  The  Government  has  also  for  many 
years  maintained  a  Pauper  Settlement. 

Most  of  the  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Sarawak  lead  a  Com¬ 
munity  life.  The  ‘Tong  house”  system  ensures  that  the 
individual  incapacitated  by  illness  or  accident  cannot  be 
ignored  or  abandoned,  and  there  is,  in  consequence,  little  or 
no  destitution  among  these  people.  They  rarely  fail  to 
provide  foster  parents  for  orphans  and  succour  for  the  needy 
in  their  midst.  This  does  not  mean  that  their  standard  of 
living  is  anything  but  low,  and  relief  has  frequently  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Government  on  the  failure  of  the  padi  harvest. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  destitution  among  the 
Chinese.  The  various  Chinese  communities  have  their  own 
Associations  which  themselves,  or  with  the  help  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  effect  some  relief  within  their  own  communities.  Aged 
destitute  males  are  taken  into  the  Government  Pauper  Settle¬ 
ment  near  Kuching.  In  Sibu,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  members  of  all  communities,  a 
Benevolent  Society  has  been  established.  This  Society,  aided 
by  a  grant  from  Government  and  with  considerable  assistance 
from  the  Homan  Catholic  Mission  in  respect  of.  nursing  staff 
and  supervision  runs  its  own  nursing  home  for  the  indigent 
and  is  doing  excellent  work.  The  Mission  Churches  and 
Convents  care  for  orphans  on  a  limited  scale  and  run  small 
hospitals  and  nurseries  in  certain  outstations.  The  Missions 
are  active  in  improving  social  conditions  generally,  while  clubs 
societies  and  Youth  organisations,  such  as  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Guides,  exercise  a  healthy  influence  beyond  their  own 
circles. 
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A  Social  Welfare  Advisory  Committee  was  ,formed  in 
1947  and  has  done  good  work.  The  Committee  meets 
regularly  and  deals  with  all  aspects  of  Government  welfare. 
It  advises  Government  on  Social  Welfare  policy  and  practice. 

Juvenile  delinquency  exists  in  the  principal  towns.  A 
start  has  been  made  to  tackle  the  problem  in  Kuching.  At 
the  beginning  of  1948  a  Boys’  ’Home  was  opened  and  juvenile 
offenders  were  removed  from  the  prison  to  the  Home.  There 
were  at  the  end  of  the  year  16  boys  accommodated  in  a 
temporary  building  which  is  on  a  pleasant  site  about  three 
miles  from  the  town.  Plans  are  now  being  prepared  for 
moving  the  Home  to  a  larger  site  nearby  and  for  improving 
and  increasing  the  accommodation. 

The  boys  cook  their  own  meals,  keep  the  premises  clean 
and  tidy  and  wash  and  mend  their  own  clothes.  In  the 
morning  the  boys  work  at  the  Kuching  Dairy  Farm  which  is 
nearby  and  in  the  afternoon  they  receive  instmction  in 
reading  and  writing  and  simple  arithmetic. 

There  are  facilities  for  outdoor  and  indoor  games;  there 
is  neither  locked  door  nor  barbed  wire  fence  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  Home  is  devoid  of  any  suggestion  that  it 
is  a  place  of  detention. 

The  Kuching  Botary  Club  performed  useful  voluntary 
social  services  during  the  year.  Visiting  Committees  paid 
regular  visits  to  the  Boys’  Home,  Leper  Camp,  Pauper  Camp 
and  Prison.  The  Prisoners’  Aid  Committee  interviews  all 
prisoners  due  for  release  and  assists  necessitous  cases  with 
tools,  clothes  and  cash  and  endeavours  to  find  work  for  them. 
The  Club  also  supplies  sports  equipment  for  the  Boys’  Home. 

The  Sarawak  Branch  of  the  British  Bed  Cross  Society 
which  was  inaugurated  in  1947  made  steady  progress  in  1948. 
Its  activities  were  limited  to  the  Kuching  area  where  all  com¬ 
munities  participated  in  the  work.  Teaching  of  first  aid  was 
commenced,  a  blood  transfusion  panel  was  established  and  a 
ladies  work  party  did  a  considerable  amount  of  sewing  for  the 
hospital  and  other  institutions  in  the  area. 

An  ambulance  service  in  Kuching  and  the  First  Division 
was  planned,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  very  generous 
donation  was  received  by  the  Branch  from  the  parent  body  in 
London  to  enable  this  service  to  be  initiated  in  1949.  The 
parent  body  also  agreed  to  send  a  Bed  Cross  organiser  to  the 
Colony  and  to  bear  the  cost  for  one  year. 
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CHAPTEE  8 


Legislation 

An  important  step  towards  putting  the  statute  book  in 
order  was  completed  during  1948  by  the  publication  of  the 
Kevised  Edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  Colony,  in  three  volumes, 
prepared  by  the  Chief  Justice  in  accordance  with  the  Eevised 
Edition  of  the  Laws  Ordinance,  1946.  This  edition  was 
approved  by  proclamation  and  brought  into  force  by  order  of 
the  Governor  on  the  19th  April,  1948.  This  Eevised  Edition 
replaces  collections  of  laws  and  orders  which  were  known  as 
the  “Green  Book”  and  the  “Ked  Book”  and  incorporates  the 
Penal  Code  and  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  this  step,  perhaps,  is  only  fully  realised  by  those  who 
have  occasion  frequently  to  refer  to  the  laws  of  the  Colony. 

An  obstacle  to  legislative  progress  is  that,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  of  communication  and  the  distances  that  have  to 
be  travelled,  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  possible  for  the  Council 
Negri — the  legislative  body  of  the  Colony — to  meet  more  than 
twice  a  year.  Some  members  in  order  to  attend  meetings  of 
Council  Negri  have  to  travel  about  400  miles  by  river  and  sea, 
a  journey  which  can  take  several  days. 

The  policy  during  1948,  as  in  1947,  was,  in  addition  to 
the  introduction  of  new  laws  required  for  the  political, 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  Colony ,  to  make 
necessary  amendments  to  the  existing  laws. 

At  the  two  meetings  of  Council  Negri  twenty-three 
Ordinances  were  enacted,  of  these  fifteen  amended  or  repealed 
and  replaced  existing  Ordinances  and  the  remainder  dealt  with 
new  matters. 

The  more  important  Ordinances  enacted  were — 

The  Controlled  Goods  Ordinance  which  repealed  and 
replaced  a  Military  Proclamation  (providing  for  price 
control)  and  four  sets  of  rules  under  the  Defence  KegU- 
lations;  and  made  provision  for  controlling  the  prices  and 
movement  of  essential  commodities. 

The  Revised  Edition  of  the  Laws  {Additional 
Volmnes)  Ordinance  which  makes  provision  for  a  revised 
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edition  of  subsidiary  legislation.  The  Chief  Justice  is  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  additional 
volumes  which  will  be  in  loose-leaf  form  and  the 
Attorney-General  is  empowered  to  prepare  from  time  to 
time  amending  pages  so  that  each  additional  volume  may 
be  amended  and  brought  up  to  date.  The  Chief  Justice 
has  made  much  progress  with  this  revision  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  first  of  these  additional  volumes  will  be 
completed  and  published  early  in  1949. 

The  Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths  Ordinance 
which  repealed  the  Kegistration  of  Births  and  Deaths 
Ordinance  which  had  been  passed  in  1934.  The  object 
in  replacing  this  Ordinance  was  to  consolidate  the  benefits 
of  the  recent  census  by  making  better  and  more  detailed 
provision  for  obtaining  vital  statistics.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  found  when  drafting  this  Ordinance,  as  has 
been  found  when  drafting  other  Ordinances  and  will  be 
for  some  time  to  come,  in  creating  a  system  which  would 
be  equally  applicable  and  efficient  in  the  developed 
Municipal  areas  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  primitive 
up-river  areas  on  the  other. 

The  Local  Authority  Ordinance  which  repealed  and 
replaced  the  Rural  Areas  Ordinance  and  the  Native 
Administration  Ordinance  and  provided  machinery  which 
will  permit  full  development  of  Local  Government 
throughout  the  Colony. 

The  Women  and  Girls  Protection  Ordinance  which 
repealed  and  replaced  the  existing  Ordinance  which  was 
enacted  in  1927.  This  Ordinance  was  so  deficient  and 
required  so  much  amendment  that  the  only  practical 
course  was  to  repeal  and  replace  it. 

The  Co-operative  Societies  Ordinance  which  became 
necessary  as  a  Co-operative  Department  was  about  to  be 
established  in  the  Colony  and  the  old  Ordinance  was  out 
of  date. 

The  Criminal  Procedure  Code  {Amendment)  Ordin- 
ayice  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  make  more 
detailed  provision  with  regard  to  the  committal  of  youthful 
offenders  to  the  Kuching  Boys’  Home;  at  the  same  time 
opportunity  was  taken  to  make  several  other  desirable  or 
necessary  amendments. 
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The  Constahidary  Ordinance  which  replaces  the 
Constabularv  Ordinance  of  1932,  and  makes  some 
important  additions  and  amendments,  particularly  as  to 
discipline,  the  employment  of  extra  police  officers  and  the 
formation  of  a  Special  Constabulary. 

There  are  still  many  legislative  reforms  required  but 
during  the  year  the  Attorney-General  has  been  without  an 

assistant  and  as  new  laws  are  enacted  the  volume  of  subsidiarv 

- 

legislation  to  be  drafted  and  the  advice  required  by  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  increases  correspondingly.  The  post  of 
Assistant  Attorney-General  has  now  been  approved  and  it  is. 
hoped  that  an  appointment  will  be  made  during  the  year  1949. 
This  should  make  it  possible  to  carry  out  a  larger  legislative 
programme. 


CHAPTEK  9 

Justice,  Police  and  Prisons 

Justice 

Sarawak  Law  is  to  be  found  partly  in  Imperial  legisla¬ 
tion,  whether  by  Order  in  Council  or  otherwise  ,  but  mainly  in 
local  Ordinances  and  native  customary  law.  The  many 
indigenous  tribes  have  their  own  adat  or  customary  law,  and 
in  some  cases  native  customs  have  been  embodied  in  Codes. 
Among  the  best  known  of  these  Codes  are  the  Malay  Undang- 
Undang  and  the  Tusun  Tunggu,  the  latter  being  a  Code  of 
Sea  Dayak  (Iban)  Fines  in  use  in  the  Third  Division. 
Chinese  customary  law,  chiefly  in  matrimonial  matters  and 
in  relation  to  inheritance,  is  recognized  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  such  recognition  is  expressly  or  by 
implication  to  be  found  in  a  local  Ordinance.  Where  Sarawak 
law  is  silent,  the  Courts  are  required  to  apply  English  Law 
“in  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  Sarawak  having  regard  to 
native  customs  and  local  conditions.” 

The  law  of  Sarawak  is  administered  in  two  sets  of 
Courts — the  ordinary  Courts  and  the  Native  Courts.  Both 
have  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  two  hierarchies  are 
defined  in  the  Courts  Ordinance,  as  affected  by  the  Circuit 
Courts  Ordinance,  1948,  and  the  Native  Courts  Ordinance 
respectively.  The  Chief  Justice  constitutes  the  Supreme 
Court.  During  the  year  Circuit  Courts,  to  which  most  of  the 
work  of  the  Besidents’  Comls  was  transferred,  were  estab¬ 
lished  and  two  Circuit  Judges  were  appointed.  The  Circuit 
Courts  have  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  almost  all  matters, 
whether  civil  or  criminal.  As  a  general  rule  the  Native 
Courts  are  competent  to  try  only  cases  in  which  all  the  parties 
are  natives,  including  cases  arising  from  the  breach  of  native 
law  and  customs,  civil  cases  where  the  value  of  the  subject 
matter  does  not  exceed  fifty  dollars,  and  claims  to  untitled 
land. 


The  Supreme  Court  Library  in  Kuching  suffered  during 
the  period  of  Japanese  occupation.  Keplacements  have  been 
made  and  new  books  purchased,  but  the  Library  must  still  be 
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regarded  as  falling  a  long  way  short  of  what  is  desired.  A 
smaller  Library  is  being  established  for  the  use  of  the  Judge 
of  the  Second  Circuit  Court  whose  headquarters  are  in  Sibu. 

Police 

The  Sarawak  Constabulary  at  the  end  of  1948  consisted 
of  8  gazetted  officers,  19  inspectors  and  1,037  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  and  men,  including  155  recruits.  It  is  the 
only  armed  force  in  the  Colony. 

Only  four  Gazetted  Officers  were  available  for  duty  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year  as  two  were  on  leave  and  two  in 
training.  The  supervision  of  outstations  and  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  the  men  necessarily  suffered.  Progress  can  be 
recorded  however.  Conditions  of  service  were  improved  and 
there  was  a  further  substantial  reduction  in  the  incidence  of 
crime.  That  the  increases  in  pay,  published  on  the  Ist 
October  1948,  were  urgently  needed  was  shown  by  the  high 
rate  of  resignations,  which  averaged  9.33  a  month  during  the 
first  nine  months.  During  the  last  three  months  there  were 
only  seven  resignations  in  all. 

In  view  of  the  type  of  recruit  enlisted  during  the  year 
the  Training  School  at  the  Depot  has  done  remarkably  well. 
A  very  high  percentage  of  the  men  enlisted  are  almost  or 
totally  illiterate.  They  are  given  a  12-month  course  in 
elementary  education  and  are  in  addition  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  law  and  police  work  and  trained  up  to  a  high 
standard  in  drill  and  musketry.  The  system  is  still  far  from 
perfect  and  is  constantly  under  review.  Many  of  the 
instructors  are  young  and  inexperienced,  the  weakness  being 
most  apparent  in  instruction  in  police  work  and  law.  Versions 
of  the  Penal  Code  and  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  in  Malay 
have  now  been  issued  and  further  instructional  books  are 
being  prepared.  The  preparation  and  translation  of  such 
books  mean  much  heavy  work  for  the  present  limited  staff. 

Progress  in  education  was  not  confined  to  recruits.  The 
number  of  other  members  of  the  force  classified  as  illiterate 
has  been  reduced  from  562  to  369  during  the  year  and  many 
others  have  passed  qualifying  examinations  for  various  stages 
of  promotion.  At  the  end  of  the  year  30  members  of  the 
force  were  attending  lectures  organised  by  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  First  Aid  Certificate'  of  the  Bed  Cross  Society. 

The  policy  of  increasing  the  mobility  of  the  force  and 
reducing  the  number  of  minor  stations  continued  throughout 
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tlie  year  and  fourteen  minor  stations  were  closed  down. 
€lare  is  being  taken  not  to  carry  the  concentration  of  forces 
too  far  as  this  would  tend  to  divorce  the  police  from  the  people 
and  to  make  the  aid  of  the  police  less  easily  available  when 
required.  ' 

Oftences'  against  discipline  were  552  as  compared  with 
631  in  1947.  Many  were  of  a  trivial  nature  and  some 
improvement  in  discipline  may  be  claimed..  The  number  of 
dismissals  for  breach  of  discipline  was  15  as  compared  with 
35.  The  discipline  of  the  force,  however,  cannot  yet  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory.  This  is  very  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  non-comniissioned  officers  are  still  illiterate. 
Some  are  untrainable  and  a  real  improvement  cannot  be 
expected  until  they  are  replaced  by  a  younger  generation. 

The  Constabularv  Band  received  a  new  set  of  instruments 
'  ^ 

of  high  quality  during  the  year  and  is  proving  itself  a  great 
asset  to  the  force. 

There  has  been  a  further  reduction  in  crime  during  the 
year  and  the  tendency  to  resort  to  violence  noted  in  1947  has 
diminished.  There  were  11  murders  as  compared  with  16  in 
1947,  6  robberies  as  compared  with  32,  and  38  aggravated 
assaults  as  compared  with  68.  The  principal  figures  are  those 
for  the  following  offences  against  property  : — 


Olicncc. 

Year. 

lie  ports 

Convic¬ 

tions. 

Ratio  of 
reports  to 
convictions. 

Theft  and 

1910 

1,371 

231 

1  to  5.93 

Theft  in 

1946 

1,653 

252 

1  to  6.32 

Dwelling 

1947 

1,036 

258 

1  to  4.01 

1948 

879 

259 

1  to  3.39 

House- 

1940 

48 

6 

1  to  8 

breaking 

1946 

97 

13 

1  to  7.46 

1947 

82 

24 

1  to  3.41 

1948 

114 

25 

1  to  4.56 

The  increase  in  housebreaking  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  more  accurate  classification  of  offences. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  despite  the  natural  tendencv 
of  complainants  to  exaggerate  their  losses,  in  only  20  cases 
of  theft  or  theft  in  a  dwelling  w^as  property  in  excess  of  $500 
stolen.  A  large  proportion  of  thefts  in  these  categories  was 
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of  a  very  minor  nature;  in  43%  of  them  the  property  being 
valued  at  $25  or  less. 

Although  the  total  number  of  seizable  offences  reported 
have  decreased  by  128  there  was  an  increase  of  85  convictions 
for  such  offences  and  police  action  designed  to  ensure  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Colony  was  greatly 
increased. 

Members  of  the  Constabulary  saved  12  persons  from 
drowning,  one  constable  receiving  the  Testimonial  on  Vellum 
of  the  Royal  Humane  Society.  Another  constable  received 
the  Testimonial  of  the  Society  on  Parchment  for  saving  the 
life  of  a  mian  who  had  climbed  'to  a  considerable  height  on 
an  oil  derrick  and  there  hanged  himself  by  the  neck  with  a 
rope.  The  constable  at  considerable  risk  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  man  to  the  ground  where  he  resuscitated  him  with 
artificial  respiration. 

Continual  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  Force  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  1949  it  will 
have  its  full  complement  of  officers  and  men. 

Penal  Administration 

Prison  administration  is  under  the  control  of  a  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Prisons  with  headquarters  in  Kuching.  There  are 
four  main  prisons,  situated  at  Kuching,  Simanggang,  Sibu 
and  Miri.  There  are  eighteen  minor  gaols  situated  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  country,  but  these  are  now  only  being  used 
for  prisoners  serving  terms  of  one  month  or  less;  all  prisoners 
serving  long  sentences  are  transferred  to  the  divisional 
prisons. 

x\ll  prisons  are  visited  monthly  b}'  Visiting  Boards  coni- 
prised  of  magistrates  and  unofficial  representatives  of  the 
various  communities.  The  Kuching  Rotary  Club  have  formed 
a  voluntary  Prisoners’  Aid  Committee  and  deal  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  prisoners  from  the  Kuching  prison  on  dis¬ 
charge.  The  Prison  authorities  also  endeavour  to  assist  in 
obtaining  work  for  prisoners  on  discharge. 

The  majority  of  the  prisoners  appear  to  be  happy  and 
contented.  Tfie  diet  has  been  studied  and  as  from  the  1st 
of  January,  1949,  additional  foodstuffs  will  supplement  the 
dailv  rations. 

All  the  prisons  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  those 
at  Kuching  and  Sibu,  are  constructed  of  a  very  hard  local 
wood  known  as  “beliah”.  Although  old,  they  are  generally 
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speaking  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  The  prison  at  Sibu  is 
the  only  one  of  fairly  modern  design. 

The  Kuching  prison  is  not  satisfactory.  The  building  is 
old  and  there  are  no  proper  facilities  for  segregation  of 
prisoners  or  for  recreation.  Consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  construction  of  a  modem  central  prison  but  owing  to  lack 
of  funds  this  project  has  been  deferred.  It  is  proposed  to 
improve  the  amenities  of  the  present  building  during  1949  and 
to  provide  additional  workshops. 

Most  prisons  are  understaffed  and  the  material  available 
for  prison  staff  is  poor.  Owing  to  this  a  certain  amount  of 
difficulty  in  administration  was  experienced  during  the  y^r. 
The  conditions  of  service  were  improved  and  it  was  possible 
to  engage  a  better  type  of  person. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  admitted  during  1948  as 


compared  with  1947  were  as  follows  : — 

1948  1947 

Males  ...  ...  771  622 

Females  ...  ...  17  7 


788  629 


There  were  5  executions  during  the  year. 

The  sentences  imposed  were  as  set  out  below  : — 

Under  1  month  ...  ...  285 

1  month  and  less  than  3  months  ...  229 

3  months  and  less  than  6  months  ...  95 

6  months  and  less  than  12  months  ...  72 

12  months  and  less  than  18  months  ...  23 

18  months  or  over  ...  ...  84 

The  age  groups  of  prisoners  committed  were  as  follows  : — 

Under  16  years  of  age  ...  ^  ...  3 

16 — 20  years  of  age  ...  ...  105 

20 — 25  years  of  age  ...  ...  149 

25 — 50  years  of  age  ...  ...  485 

Over  50  years  of  age  ...  ...  46 

Recidivism 


At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  29  recidivists  out  of  a 
total  of  169  prisoners  serving  sentences  in  the  Colony.  There 
appears  to  be  very  few  confirmed  criminals  who  are  con- 
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tinually  in  and  out  of  gaol.  It  is  considered  that  the  position 
with  regard  to  recidivism  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  There 
is  plenty  of  work  available  and  there  should  be  no  need  for  a 
person  to  have  to  resort  to  crime  when  other  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  are  so  easily  obtainable. 

Women  Prisoners 

The  women’s  prison  at  Bau  was  reopened  during  the  year 
and  can  accommodate  16  prisoners  in  two  association  cells. 
The  daily  average  figure  for  female  prisoners  in  the  year  was 
2.5.  Women  prisoners  undertake  the  making  and  repairing 
of  prison  uniforms  and  bedding,  etc.  and  are  under  super¬ 
vision  of  female  warders. 

Juvenile  Offenders 

The  Boys’  Home  for  juvenile  offenders  situated  in  a  very 
pleasant  site  on  the  outskirts  of  Kuching  was  completed  in 
March  and  is  now  under  the  management  of  the  Education 
Department. 

Prisoners  on  Remand 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  segregation  all  remand 
prisoners  are  kept  in  the  Police  Station  at  divisional  head¬ 
quarters  or  in  the  lock-ups  in  outstations. 

Classification  of  Prisoners 

As  far  as  possible  habitual  offenders  are  kept  separate 
from  first  offenders,  but  this  is  not  always  practicable  owing 
'  to  the  inadequacy  of  warders  and  the  type  of  buildings. 

Spiritual  Welfare  and  Education 

In  the  divisional  gaols  occassional  visits  have  been  paid 
by  various  members  of  different  religions.  There  has  been 
no  religious  instruction  during  the  year.  Great  interest  has 
been  shown  by  a  number  of  prisoners  in  education  and 
teachers  are  now  holding  evening  classes  in  elementary 
subjects  at  Kuching  and  Sibu  gaols.  Every  endeavour  is 
being  made  to  assist  prisoners  in  educational  matters. 

Library  and  Organised  Games 

A  small  librar}^  has  been  formed  for  the  use  of  prisoners. 
Badminton  and  volley  ball  have  also  been  instituted  and  are 
very  popular  wdth  the  prisoners  during  their  recreation  period. 
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Health  and  Diet 

The  general  health  of  prisoners  has  been  good.  A 
dresser  visits  the  gaols  daily  and  stocks  of  medicines  are  kept 
for  general  treatment.  Simple  dressings  are  carried  out  on 
the  premises  whilst  more  serious  cases  are  sent  to  the 
hospitals.  There  have  been  three  deaths  during  the  year; 
these  were  due  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  daily  average 
sick  was  4.37  and  the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in 
hospital  was  3. 

Labour 

Prisoners  are  , employed  daily  by  the  Public  Works 
Department  and  attend  to  the  vegetable  and  flower  gardens 
in  the  Prisons.  They  also  cut  firewmod,  mow  Government 
grounds  and  engage  in  basket  making.  In  Kuching  a  small 
carpenter’s  shop  produces  saleable  goods.  A  small  tailor’s 
shop  is  also  in  use,  repairing  and  making  prison  clothing.  A 
tinsmith  shop  has  been  ©stablished  which  turns  out  guttering,, 
piping,  etc.,  for  the  Public  Works  Department. 

Remission 

Pemission  of  sentences  is  granted  to  prisoners  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  exceeding  one  month.  The  amount  of  remis¬ 
sion  granted  at  present  to  prisoners  serving  up  to  twelve 
months  is  one-sixth  and  those  serving  over  one  year  one-fourth 
of  the  sentence.  Female  prisoners  serving  sentences  up  to^ 
one  year  receive  one-sixth  and  over  one  year  one-third 
remission  of  their  sentence. 
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CHAPTEE  10 

Public  Utilities  and  Public  Works 

Electricity  Supplies 

The  Sarawak  Electricity  Supply  Company  Limited  is 
responsible  for  the  lighting  and  power  services  throughout  the 
Colony.  This  Company  was  formed  in  1932  to  take  over  the 
Government  supply  stations  at  Kuching,  Sibu  and  Mukah. 
The  Government  holds  the  majority  of  shares,  Messrs.  United 
Engineers  Limited  of  Singapore  being  the  other  shareholders 
and  General  Managers.  The  policy  of  the  Company  has  been 
a  progressive  one*  and  their  aim  is  to  modernise  existing 
stations  and  install  generating  plant  in  the  smaller  townships. 

Before  the  war  the  Company  operated  generating  stations 
at  Kuching,  Sibu,  Mukah,  Sarikei,  Binatang,  Simanggang 
and  Bintulu,  all  of  which  were  powered  by  diesel  plant.  In 
Kuching  the  Company  also  operated  an  ice  factory.  After 
the  war  the  generating  sets  in  many  stations  were  in  a  very 
bad  condition  due  tO'  neglect  and  lack  of  maintenance  during 
enemy  occupation  and  in  Kuching  these  sets  had  been 
removed. 

The  Company  has  since  1945-46  been  engaged  on  the 
work  of  restoring  these  stations  and  gradually  improving 
the  standard  of  supply  to  the  public.  Owing  to  the  tardy 
delivery  of  materials  and  machinery,  work  on  rehabilitation 
and  extensions  has  been  slow.  During  the  year  work  on  the 
Mukah  and  Bintulu  stations  was  completed  and  these  now 
maintain  a  12-hour  supply  daily.  A  new  station  at  Betong 
also  commenced  operation.  These  stations  have  a  25/50  K.W. 
capacity  only  and  are  primarily  for  lighting. 

At  Miri  the  lighting  supply  before  the  war  was  taken  from 
the  Sarawak  Oilfields  Limited  plant.  During  the  occupation 
the  Japanese  had  installed  a  plant  at  Miri,  which  they  had 
removed  from  Jesselton.  This  was  found  to  be  in  very  bad 
condition,  but  a  servdce  had  been  maintained  by  Government, 
with  difficulty,  until  1947,  when  the  plant  was  reclaimed  by 
'  the  owners.  After  negotiations  with  Government  and  the 
Saraw^ak  Oilfields  Ltd.,  the  Sarawak  Electricity  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  installed  equipment  at  Miri  and  commenced  the  supply 
of  a  restricted  service  in  December  1947.  The  station  at  Miri 
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(75  K.W.)  is  fully  loaded  aud  further  extensions  of  this 
station  await  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  betw’een  the 
Government  and  the  oil  .Company. 

During  1947  a  new  140  K.W.  Alternating  Current 
generating  set  was  ordered  for  the  Sibu  station,  but  up  to  the 
end  of  1948  this  set  had  not  been  received.  The  station  (220 
K.W.>  is  fully  loaded  and  extensions  which  have  been  planned 
await  delivery  of  the  new  plant.  It  is  expected  that  this  wdl 
be  installed  during  1949,  and  the  change  over  to  A.C.  will 
then  be  carried  out. 

In  Kuching  the  new  400  K.W.  set,  partly  erected  in  1947 
is  still  awaiting  further  engine  parts.  An  ever  increasing 
demand  by  the  public  for  electricity  in  Kuching  during  the 
vear  put  a  servere  strain  on  the  pre-war  generating  sets.  As 
a  result  of  this,  major  breakdowns  occurred  on  three  occasions 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year  causing  partial  interruption 
in  the  service  for  several  days.  The  maximum  demand  on 
the  station  for  the  year  was  638  K.W.  as  against  582  K.W. 
in  1947,  and  the  number  of  units  generated  1,948,217  as 
against  1,716,348  in  1947.  It  is  hoped  to  have  the  new  400 
K.W.  set  in  operation  during  1949. 

A  new  100  K.W.  substation  was  installed  at  the  Ice 
Works  during  the  year  and  a  further  100  K.W .  substation  of 
the  Kiosk  type  was  ordered  for  one  of  the  residential  areas. 

A  50%  surcharge  imposed  after  the  re-occupation  was 
discontinued  as  from  the  1st  January  and  a  revised  rate  of 
27J  cents  per  unit  for  lighting  came  into  effect  on  that  date. 

Dockyard  and  Engineering  Services 

The  Brooke  Dockyard  and  Engineering  Works,  Kuching, 
is  a  publicly  owned  establishment  operated  under  the  control 
of  a  Board  of  Management  appointed  by  the  Government. 

The  dry  dock,  which  was  opened  in  1921,  is  240  feet  in 
length,  40  feet  wide  at  the  entrance  and  vessels  up  to  9  feet 
draft  can  be.  docked  at  spring  tides.  The  dock  entrance  is 
closed  by  a  steel  caisson  operated  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide,  pumping  machinery  being  installed  to  deal  with  water 
below  low  tide  level.  A  ten  ton  capacity  fixed  jib  crane, 
operated  by  steam,  is  installed  at  the  dock  wharf. 

Adjacent  to  the  dry  dock  is  a  slipway  constructed  to 
accommodate  launches  up  to  40  feet  in  length  and  13  feet 
beam.  There  is  also  a  machine  shop  equipped  with  a  range 
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of  machine  tools,  electric  and  oxy-acetylene  welding  apparatus 
and  a  small  brass  melting  furnace.  This  shop  is  suitable  for 
general  mechanical  engineering  repairs,  comprising  mainten¬ 
ance  to  hulls  and  machinery  of  local  vessels  and  public  and 
privately  owned  plant  and  equipment. 

A  staff  of  42  permanent  employees  under  a  Manager, 
appointed  by  the  Board,  is  maintain^.  This  staff  has  been 
kept  fully  employed  during  the  year  and  a  small  favourable 
balance  has  been  obtained  over  the  year’s  working. 

The  workshops  are  being  changed  from  D.C.  electrical 
power  to  A.C.  This  has  made  it  possible  to  fit  individual 
electric  motor  drive  to  the  machines,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  dangerous  and  uneconomical  lineshaft  with  belt  drive  to 
the  machines. 

During  the  year  63  vessels  were  drydocked  and  18 
launches  used  the  slipway  for  repairs. 

Water  Supplies 
Kuching 

The  source  of  supply  is  at  Matang,  a  mountain  range 
3,000  feet  in  height,  about  ten  miles  West  of  Kuching.  The 
quality  of  the  water  is  excellent.  The  collection  system  con¬ 
sists  of  diversion  dams  in  four  mountain  streams  and  one  small 
impounding  reservoir.  The  dams  are  at  a  suitable  height  to 
give  a  gravitational  supply  to  Kuching.  The  water  is  collected 
and  brought  to  Kuching  by  open  channel  and  pipe.  The 
pipeline  crosses  the  Sarawak  Eiver  on  a  700  foot  span 
suspension  bridge  which  was  erected  for  this  purpose. 
During  heavy  rain  the  control  valves  at  the  diversion  dams 
are  closed  and  the  water  supply  is  taken  from  the  impounding 
reservoir  and  the  service  reservoirs  in  Kuching. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  curtail  the  supply  to  certain  parts 
of  the  town  for  a  few  hours  each  day  throughout  the  year. 
Nevertheless  the  consumption  during  1948  averaged  1,261,500 
gallons  a  day.  The  main  pipeline  from  Matang  is  badly 
corroded  and  was  due  for  replacement  before  the  war.  The 
first  consignment  of  pipes  arrived  during  1948  and  work  on 
relaying  the  main  began. 

The  replacement  of  the  Matang  pipeline  and  of  one  feeder 
pipeline  will  give  an  increased  supply  to  Kuching  except 
during  periods  of  drought.  During  the  drier  months  of  the 
year  the  runoff  drops  below  one  million  gallons  a  day  and 
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investigations  over  a  period  of  many  years  have  failed  to  locate 
a  site  for  a  large  impounding  reservoir  at  the  required  contour 
level. 

Sihu 

A  new  waterworks,  which  was  under  construction  before 
the  war  was  put  into  partial  operation  at  the  beginning  of 
1947  in  Sibu.  During  1948  various  improvements  and 
additions  were  made,  notably  the  erection  of  an  electrical 
power  transmission  line  from  the  Sibu  power  station  to 
replace  the  temporary  independent  electrical  supply. 

The  mode  of  operation  involved  pumping  by  centrifugal 
pump  from  the  Eejang  Eiver  to  the  purification  plant.  After 
purification  the  water  is  pumped  to  storage  tanks  elevated 
above  the  average  level  of  Sibu  town,  thence  by  gravity  to 
Sibu  bazaar. 

The  waterworks  which  serves  the  wdiole  of  Sibu  town  and 
outlying  districts  within  the  Municipal  Area,  functioned 
normally  during  the  year  under  revie'Cv.  The  installation  of 
a  second  40,000  gallon  high  level  tank  showed  a  great 
improvement.  It  is  now  possible  to  maintain  a  satisfactory 
continuous  ‘24  hours  supply  for  the  town  area.  The  quality 
of  water  has  also  been  greatly  improved  by  three  rapid  sand 
filters  which  have  been  put  into  operation. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  pumping  hours  have  been 
increased  from  13 J  to  18  a  day.  The  quantity  of  water 
supplied  daily  is  approximately  300,000  gallons. 

Miikah 

The  entire  water  installation  including  pumps,  motors, 
piping  and  tanks  were  removed  by  the  Japanese. 

The  survey  and  design  for  a  new  supply  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  design  provides  for  a  pumped  supply  through 
miles  of  7"  main,  rapid  settling  tanks,  pressure  filters  and 
a  50,000  gallon  high  level  tank. 

Sarikei  and  Binatang 

The  water  supply  for  Sarikei  and  Binatang  has  been 
maintanied  by  the  use  of  a  water  barge  of  36,000  gallons 
capacity,  transporting  water  during  the  dry  months  from  Sibu. 
As  there  w^as  an  unusual  amount  of  rain  during  the  diy 
months  these  stations  were  not  inconvenienced  and  the  barge 
was  not  in  frequent  use. 

The  installation  of  a  piped  water  supply  for  these  two 
towns  presents  many  problems.  The  whole  area  is  low-lying 
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and  river  and  surface  water  is  brackish.  A  scheme  to  bring 
water  from  about  10  miles  inland  was  carefully  investigated 
in  1940-41  but  was  not  considered  satisfactory  owing  to  the 
high  cost  and  the  fact  that  the  available  supply  was  onlv 
adequate  for  current  requirements.  The  only  satisfactory 
alternative  would  appear  to  be  a  pumped  supply  from  Sibu 
where  the  river  water  is  fresh.  As  it  is  at  present  impossible 
to  proceed  further  with  a  scheme  of  this  magnitude,  the  policy 
is  to  improve  the  water  transport  service  by  barge,  so  that  the 
needs  of  these  two  towns  can  be  met  until  such  time  as  a 
permanent  scheme  can  be  undertaken. 

Bintulu 

The  Bintulu  water  supply  consists  of  4J  miles  of  6" 
Asbestos  pressure  pipe  from  a  diversion  dam  in  an  upland 
stream  to  a  50,000  gallon  tank  in  the  town.  A  further  IJ 
miles  of  6"  asbestos  pipe  acts  as  a  distributing  main. 
Essential  maintenance  has  been  carried  out  during  the  year 
but  no  major  reconstruction  has  been  possible. 

Miri 

The  water  supply  is  taken  from  the  Sarawak  Oilfields 
Ltd.  water  main  under  pre-war  arrangements.  iV  subsidiary 
pump  has  been  installed  to  supply  the  European  houses  on 
Tanjong  Lobang. 

Public  Works 

As  in  1947  a  large  part  of  the  expenditure  approved  for 
public  works  in  1948  was  spent  on  restoration  of  buildings  and 
services  and  on  the  construction  of  new  buildings. 

In  Kuching  one  new  block  of  police  barracks  comprising 
ten  married  quarters  were  erected  at  the  Badrudin  Boad  site 
at  a  cost  of  $20,540,  approximately  $3,500  less  than  the  cost 
of  a  similar  building  erected  on  this  site  in  1947.  At  the 
Police  Depot  a  block  of  barracks  of  similar  design  but  con¬ 
taining  seven  married  quarters  was  built  for  the  sum  of 
$16,750.  These  are  timber  buildings,  raised  above  ground, 
providing  two  living  rooms  and  a  common  verandah.  A 
separate  building  with  concrete  floor  provides  a  separate 
kitchen  for  each  family  and  adequate  bathing  and  latrine 
accommodation. 

Two  labourers  quarters  of  the  same  design  were  almost 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  Municipality  and 
two  others  for  waterworks  staff  were  constructed  at  Matang. 
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A  scheme  to  provide  a  Teacher  Training  School  at  Batu 
Lintang  was  approved  and  a  grant  from  the  Colonial  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Welfare  Fund  sanctioned.  Twenty-four  of  the  ex¬ 
military  buildings  were  reconstructed  and  18  additional  new 
buildings  were  erected  at  a  total  cost  of  $48,495.  This  work 
was  completed  early  in  the  year. 

In  Kuching,  eight  quarters  for  senior  officers  were  con¬ 
structed  and  at  the  General  Hospital  three  quarters  for 
dressers  and  an  extension  to  the  Nurses  Home  were  completed. 

In  the  Second  Division,  a  number  of  new  buildings  were 
constructed  and  with  -many  minor  works  kept  the  staff 
stationed  in  the  Division  fully  employed.  The  new  buildings 
constructed  included  Native  Officers’  quarters.  Senior  officers’ 
quarters,  wharves  at  Simanggang  and  Saratok,  and  Junior 
Service  quarters. 

Good  progress  was  made  in  the  Third  Division  with  the 
work  of  rehabilitation.  The  reconstruction  programme  for 
Mukah  was  completed  and  the  construction  of  the  new  station 
at  Song,  started  in  1947,  was  finished  early  in  the  year. 

At  Sibu,  Sarikei  and  Binatang  Junior  Service  quarters, 
police  barracks  and  new  bazaar  shops  of  approved  design  were 
completed. 

The  Fourth  Division  was  badly  hit  by  enemy  and  allied 
action  and  work  to  ease  the  pressing  need  for  quarters,  office 
buildings  and  godowns  has  been  continued.  A  new  wireless 
station,  Junior  Service  quarters.  Police  barracks  and  Forest 
Rangers  quarters  were  built  at  Miri. 

Work  still  in  progress  at  the  end  of  the  3^ear  included 
Government  quarters  at  Miri  and  the  reconstruction  of  a 
wharf  at  Bintulu. 

In  the  Fifth  Division,  building  construction  was  slow 
owing  to  a  shortage  of  skilled  carpenters  and  the  scarcity  of 
good  quality  hardwood.  Several  buildings  were  however 
erected  during  the  year. 

The  shortage  of  technical  staff  remains  a  serious  handicap. 
One  civil  engineer  arrived  on  first  appointment'  in  May  and 
and  after  6  months  duty  in  Ivuching  was  posted  to  Miri  as 
Divisional  Engineer,  JB'ourth  and  Fifth  Divisions.  The 
Department  is  still  below  the  approved  establishment  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  fill  the  vacant  appointments.  All 
members  of  the  staff  have  co-operated  willingly  in  the  effort 
to  tackle  a  heavy  programme  of  works. 


CHAPTEK  11 

Communications 


Water 

The  rivers  and  sea  afford  the  principal  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  Steamship  services  ply  between  Kuching  and 
coastal  ports  and  also  serve  Sibu  and  other  Kejang  Eiver  ports. 
In  addition  numerous  powered  small  craft,  mainly  Chinese 
owned,  carry  passengers  and  cargo  up  and  down  the  various 
rivers.  Smaller  boats,  often  driven  by  outboard  motors,  make 
their  way  far  into  the  interior. 

Sailings  were  maintained  regularly  throughout  the  year 
between  Sarawak  and  Singapore  by  the  Saraw^ak  Steamship 
Company  and  the  Straits  Steamship  Company.  A  weekly 
service  was  also  maintained  between  Kuching,  the  Kejang 
Kiver  and  Miri. 

The  Sarawak  Steamship  Company’s  new  vessel,  the 
T.s.M.v.  “Kajah  Brooke”,  arrived  in  June  and  was  placed  on 
the  run  between  Kuching  and  Singapore.  The  vessel  was 
designed  specially  for  this  service  and  is  luxuriously  fitted  out. 
She  has  a  displacement  of  2,312  tons  and  can  accommodate 
40  first  class  passengers.  For  a  few  months  this  vessel 
attempted  to  maintain  the  Kuching  and  Singapore  run  with 
a  ten  day  service,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a 
revision  to  the  regular  weekly  service  with  two  vessels. 

Ships  going  from  Singapore  to  North  Borneo  resumed 
calling  at  Pending  (five  miles  down  river  from  Kuching)  early 
in  the  year.  One  call  at  Pending  a  month  each  way  was 
made.  About  the  middle  of  the  year  the  Moller  line  com¬ 
menced  a  service  from  Singapore  coastwise  to  North  Borneo 
with  occasional  calls  at  Kuching.  For  some  months  during 
the  middle  of  the  year  one  of  the  vessels  maintained  a  direct 
service  between  Singapore  and  Limbang  and  Lawas  in  the 
Fifth  Division.  This  service  was  very  helpful  and  was  missed 
when  the  vessel  was  withdrawn. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  weekly  services,  vessels  called 
at  Kuching  with  rice  from  Bangkok.  The  shipping  of  logs 
and  timber  from  the  Kejang  Kiver  increased  during  the  year, 
vessels  calling  about  once  a  month  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
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y6£ir  twice  a  montli.  In  all  17  vessels  called  at  Tanjong  Mani 
to  load  logs  mainly  for  Australia.  The  tonnage  of  vessels 
entering  and  leaving  Sarawak  from  and  to  foreign  ports  during 
the  year  was  1,600,699  tons  and  1,379,674  tons,  respectively. 

Coastal  trade  and  communications ‘were  maintained  fairly 
regularly  bv  locally  owned  small  craft  between  Kuching  and 
the  main  coastal  ports;  about  two  sailings  weekly  on  the 
average.  The  Sarawak  Steamship  Company  maintained 
services  between  Kuching,  Sibu,  Bintulu,  Miri  and  Baram. 

A  Government  owned  vessel  was  placed  on  the  Kuching/ 
Fifth  Division  run  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  also 
included  Brunei. 

A  few  minor  casualties  occurred  to  local  coastal  craft 
during  the  year.  An  American  LCT  was  washed  ashore  near 
Balingian  in  January,  having  broken  away  from  her  moorings 
somewhere  in  the  Philippineis  during  a  storm.  She  had 
drifted  all  the  way  without  crew  or  lights. 

Air 

Throughout  the  year  regnlar  air  communication  between 
Singapore,  Kuching,  Labuan  and  Jesselton  has  been  main¬ 
tained  by  Sunderland  Flying  Boats  of  the  Boyal  Air  Force, 
using  the  Sarawak  Biver  at  Pending.  Land  bas^  aircraft  have 
not  been  used  except  for  survey  flights  by  Malayan  Airways, 
the  Koval  Air  Force  and  the  United  States  Air  Force.  On 
these  occasions  the  aircraft  have  successfully  landed  and  taken 
off  from  a  landing  ground  which  lies  seven  miles  to  the  South 
of  Kuching.  A  unit  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  has 
operated  during  several  months  of  the  year  from  this  strip,  in 
connection  with  air  survey  work.  This  landing  ground  is  not 
considered  satisfactory  for  regular  air  communications,  and 
the  whole  future  development  of  air  communications  in 
Sarawak  hinges  on  the  completion  of  a  new  airfield  now  under 
construction  in  Kuching. 

Before  the  war,  two  landing  grounds  suitable  for  the 
operation  of  lighter  types  of  aircraft  existed  at  Miri  and 
Kuching.  On  the  resumption  of  Civil  Administration  the 
Kuching  landing  ground  had  one  metalled  strip  of  approx¬ 
imately  1,000  yards  in  length  and  50  yards  in  width,  in  almost 
serviceable  condition.  A  minimum  of  work  sufficient  to 
maintain  this  strip  to  1,016  yards  in  length  and  35  yards 
width,  in  serviceable  condition,  has  been  continued  during  the 
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year  but  otherwise  no  constructianal  work  on  this  area  has 
been  undertaken.  A  site  for  a  new  airfield  less  than  one  mile 
to  the  north  of  the  existing  landing  ground  has  been  selected 
and  construction  work  commenced  during  the  year.  A  grant 
under  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act  was 
apprcved  to  cover  the  cost  of  constructing  the  new > airfield. 

The  work  of  felling,  burning  and  clearing  the  jungle  was 
commenced.  Progress  has,  however,  been  slow  owing  to 
unusually  heavy  rains  which  prevented  satisfactory  burning, 
and  consequently  when  the  wet  monsoon  broke  the  area  was 
d  by  a  mass  of  heavy  felled  timber  and  roots,  the 
removal  of  which  presented  a  difficult  problem  even  for 
mechanical  equipment.  The  only  mechanical  equipment 
available  was  unreliable  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the 
year  that  new  machinery  was  obtainable.  In  spite  of  heavy 
rains,  continued  breakdowns  and  unavailability  of  spare  parts, 
progress  was  maintained  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  aii-field  will 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  1949. 

Raihvays 

A  metre  gauge  railway  between  Kuching  and  quarries 
situated  seven  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town  was  operated 
before  the  w^ar. 

A  new  diesel  locomotive  has  been  ordered  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  stone  from  the  quarries  to  Kuching.  Delivery 
of  this  locomotive  is  expected  during  1949  and  tlie  track  is 
to  be  repaired. 

Roads  and  Vehicles 

There  is  no  extensive  road  svstem  in  the  Colonv.  The 
mam  centres  of  population  are  not  connected  by  roads  and 
freight  and  passenger  communications  between  them  are 
dependent  on  river  and  sea  transport. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Kuching  district  unsurfaced 
earth  roads  are  the  general  rule.  These  connect  outlying 
areas  with  the  centres  of  population.  Light  motor  vehicles 
are  used  on  these  roads  where  possible,  but  their  use  is  of 
necessity  restricted  and  upkeep  is  frequently  heavy. 

In  1928  construction  of  a  trunk  road  from  Kuching  to 
Simanggang  was  projected  and  by  the  outbreak  of  war  -It) 
miles  to  Serian  on  the  Sadong  liiver — had  been  completed, 
opening  up  valuable  agiicultural  country. 
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At  the  time  of  re-occupation  the  road  was  in  an  impass¬ 
able  condition  and  all  equipment  was  missing.  Work  on 
re-establishing  and  improving  the  road  has  been  carried  on 
continuously  since  1946  and  as  a  result  traffic  has  used  the 
road  to  Sedan  without  restriction  throughout  the  year,  even 
during  the  latter  months  when  continuous  heavy  rainfall  has 
been  the  rule.  Trucks  up  to  4  tons  are  in  use  on  this  road 
and  a  number  of  buses  operate  daily.  Proposals  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  main  trunk  road  to  Siraanggang,  a  further 
90  miles,  are  under  consideration. 

An  approximate  mileage  of  roads  for  the  whole  Colony  is 
457  classified  as  follows  : — 


'  1. 

Bituminous  macadam  and  concrete 

surface,  all  weather  roads 

66  miles 

2. 

Water  bound  macadam  and  rough 

metalled  surface 

84  ,, 

3. 

Unmetalled  roads  suitable  for  motor 

traffic  under  good  weather  conditions  ... 

112  ,, 

4. 

Unmetalled  pathwavs  and  cvcle  roads  ... 

1.  t/  (•' 

195  ,, 

Total  ...  457 


In  addition  there  are  some  250  miles  of  foot-paths. 

The  roads  in  Ivuching  are  surfaced  either  with  reinforced 
concrete  or  bitumen.  Complete  reconstruction  and  resurfacing 
of  certain  sections  was  completed  during  1948  and  extensive 
patching  of  other  roads  was  accomplished. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  general  maintenance  work 
was  carried  out,  roads  have  been  reconditioned  and  resurfaced, 
and  new  culverts  and  drains  have  been  constructed.  A  grant 
was  approved  under  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Act  for  the  construction  of  a  pathway  from  Serian  to  Tebakang 
in  the  First  Division.  The  road  formation  was  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  pathway  when  completed, 
with  a  width  of  eight  feet  and'  a  consolidated  non-metalled 
earth  surface,  will  be  capable' of  carrying  cyclists,  hand  carts 
and  restricted  light  motor  traffic. 

A  grant  was  also  approved  under  the  Act  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  telephone  .and  land  communication  between 
Simanggang  and  Betong  in  the  Second  Division.  A  new 
pathway  six  feet  wide  with  a  consolidated  non-metalled  earth 
surface  will  be  constructed  and  the  telephone  line  wdll  be 
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earned  alongside  the  pathway.  The  road  formation  is  being 
constructed  to  allow  lor  development  later  into  a  motor  road 
if  conditions  demand  it. 

The  development  of  road  communications  throughout  the 
Colony  received  consideration  and  plans  were  in  the  course  of 
preparation  for  the  construction  of  trunk  roads  and  secondary 
roads  for  the  development  of  timber  resources  and  agricultural 
land. 

The  situation  regarding  supplies  of  new  motor  vehicles, 
both  private  and  commercial,  continued  to  improve.  •  There 
is  now  no  serious  delay  in  deliveries  and  units  usually  arrive 
undamaged  which  was  not  the  case  eighteen  months  ago. 
Replacement  parts,  especially  for  mechanical  equipment, 
diesel  and  petrol  engines  are  still  difficult  to  obtain  and 
important  works  are  sometimes  delayed  for  long  periods  for 
want  of  replacements. 

Maintenance  of  trucks  and  jeeps  taken  ovei’  from  the  War 
Department  has  been  carried  on.  These  vehicles  have  proved 
invaluable  during  the  post  war  period  of  rehabilitation.  They 
are  now  nearing  the  end  of  their  useful  life  and  maintenance 
of  many  of  these  vehicles  is  becoming  uneconomical. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

There  were  36  Post  Offices  and  19  Wireless  Telegraph 
stations  in  operation  during  the  year.  Postal,  telegraph  and 
and  telephone  facilities  are  extended  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  administration  and  the  public 
demand.  Post  Offices  are  established  at  all  administrative 
centres  and  wireless  and  telegraph  stations  at  the  more 
important  centres  and  in  isolated  stations.  Where  possible 
outlying  districts  are  linked  by  line  telephone  to  the  nearest 
Administrative  centre.  The  departmental  facilities  are  made 
available  to  the  public  for  private  and  commercial  business. 

Air  mails  carried  by  the  R.A.F.  Courier  service  were 
more  regular  than  in  the  preceding  two  years.  The  steamship 
service,  between  Kuching  and  Singapore  improved  during  the 
year  and  carried  the  majority  of  postal  articles. 

One  new  wireless  transmitter  was  installed  at  Kuching 
during  the  year  which  was  used  on  the  Kuching/ Singapore 
circuit.  /  The  task  of  rehabilitating  the  Miri  Wireless  Station 
was  commenced  during  November  1948  and  was  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Telephones 

There  were  twelve  telephone  exclianges  in  operation 
(luring  the  year.  The  total  mileage  of  telephone  lines  was 
approximately  617  in  aerial  and  underground  routes  and  1,550 
on  open  wire  routes.  The  open  wire’  circuit  between  Pending, 
Lintang  and  Goebilt  was  erected  but  connection  with  the 
Kuching  exchange  was  delayed  awaiting  delivery  of  the 
submarine  cable  to  span  the  river  at  Pending.  A  small  supply 
of  new  telephone  instruments  were  obtained  during  the  year. 


CHAPTEE  12 

Science  and  Arts 

The  Museum 

The  Sarawak  Gazette  of  26th  March,  1878,  gave  notice 
tiiat  “His  Highness  the  Eajah  intends  on  a  future  day  to 
establish  a  museum  for  all  specimens  of  interest  in  this 
country,  for  which  a  suitable  building  will  be  constructed  at 
Kuching  by  the  CTOvernment. '  ’  “Arms,  boats,  cloths,  woods, 
horns  and  skulls  of  deer,  and  other  animals,  old  fashioned  gold 
work,  old  china  or  pottery,  paddles,  minerals,  fibres,  oil, 
carvings,  ornaments  and  the  relics  of  any  superstition,  either 
in  wood  or  stone”  were  mentioned  as  a  guide  to  tlie  type  of 
collection  required. 

In  a  notice  dated  27th  Mav,  1878,  E.  V.  Aw^drv,  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Eajah,  was  authorised  to  receive  contributions 
for  the  proposed  Museum.  The  first  items,  sent  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
de  Crespigny  from  Alukah,  were  acknowledged  on  5th  elune, 
1878,  but  the  scheme  more  or  less  remained  in  abeyance. 

The  collections  were  first  housed  in  the  Astana,  and  later 
in  a  room  in  the  Clock  Tower  in  the  Government  building. 

The  idea  was  revived  again  towards  the  end  of  1886, 
when  it  was  decided  to  purchase  H.  Brooke-Low ’s  collection 
to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  museum.  This  was  placed  in  a 
temporary  building  over  the  market  place,  and  was  opened 
to  the  public  by  the  Eajah  on  30th  October,  1886.  The 
present  building  was  begun  in  1889  and  opened  on  4th  August, 
1891.  Since  then  the  building  has  been  added  to,  improved 
and  renovated,  the  last  impoidant  building  operations  taking 
place  in  1940. 

Since  its  inception  there  have  been  eight  full-time 
curators,  although  there  have  been  times  during  wais  and 
for  other  reasons  when  the  supervision  of  the  Museum,  much 
to  its  detriment,  was  j>eii'orce  in  the  hands  of  administrative 
officers  as  an  additional  duty. 

It.  is  worth  noting  that  for  most  of  the  time  of  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  Kuching  the  Museum  was  under  the 
direction  of  a  sympathetic  Japanese  curator.  For  that  reason 
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on  the  re-occupation  by  the  Allied  Forces  it  was  found  that 
the  Museum  had  suffered  very  little  damage  and  remarkably 
little  looting.  With  the  help  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Australian  Military  Forces  a  number  of  gold  ornaments  were 
recovered  in  Bau,  Upper  Sarawak,  and  in  spite  of  the  neglect 
occasioned  by  three  and  a  half  years  of  war  the  Museum  was 
opened  to  the  public  within  a  few  days  of  the  relief  of  the 
town . 

The  building  is  divided  into  two  floors.  On  the  ground 
floor  are  the  zoological  collections  and  on  the  upper  floor  the 
ethnological  collections. 

Other  buildings,  near  the  main  building  contain  extensive 
collections  of  fish,  snakes,  crustaceans  and  other  form  of 
animal  life  preserved  in  spirit ;  scientific  reference  collections 
of  bird  and  mammal  skins,  archaeological  collections  and 
reference  books;  and  the  public  library.  There  are  also  valu¬ 
able  botanical  collections. 

The  main  incident  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  addition 
of  extensive  and  varied  new  collections  obtained  by  the 
Curator  during  ten  months  in  the  interior,  and  especially  on 
the  little  known  Kelabit  plateau  in  the  headwaters  of  the 
Baram  Eiver.  About  a  thousand  birds  and  mammals  w^ere 
collected  here,  a  number  of  which  are  probably  new  to 
science.  But  the  main  point  of  this  expedition  was 
ethnological. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  material  brought  back  was 
nearly  150  stone  implements.  The  Museum  has  previously 
had  only  a  dozen  or  so,  and  very  little  indeed  is  known  of  the 
stone  age  in  Borneo.  This  new  material  should  do'  much  to 
illuminate  the  problem  of  early  stages  in  local  history. 
Preliminary  examination  indicates  that  many  of  the  imple¬ 
ments  are  of  an  unusual  form  and  differ  from  the  supposed 
neolithic  cultures  of  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia. 

A  big  collection  of  jars,  pots  and  porcelain  objects  was 
obtained,  including  some  beautiful  plates  and  an  exquisite 
slip-decorated  celadon  jar  of  the  early  Ming  type.  Some  of 
this  pottery,  -including  pieces  excavated,  is  almost  of  Tang 
date..  iSome  curious  green  hard  pottery  does  not  appear  to 
resemble  anything  else  known  from  this  part  of  the  world 
and  appears  to  be  nearest  to  some  pieces  found  at  Aden  in  the 
Bed  Sea  and  perhaps  about  the  ninth  century  there.  A  large 
part  of  this  pottery  material  from  the  uplands  seem  to  be  of 
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Siamese  origin,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  about  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  age  and  quantity  of  such  objects,  still  highly 
valued  in  the  remotest  inhabited  part  of  Borneo,  raises  a 
fascinating  problem. 

Basket  work  and  weaving,  native  looms,  weapons,  an 
extensive  collection  of  beads,  dancing  clothes  and  ritual  objects 
were  al^  collected.  But  these  were  subsidiary  to  the  main 
task  of  studying  the  life  of  the  people  themselves  in  this 
particularly  isolated  and  interesting  area.  Nine  months  were 
spent  by  the  Curator  living  in  native  long-houses,  which  are 
peculiar  among  the  Ivelabits  in  having  no  separate  family 
rooms.  This  produces  a  situation  which  is  ideal  for  anthro¬ 
pological  observations,  since  there  is  so  little  private  life 
possible.  But  it  becomes  somewhat  exhausting  to  the 
uninitiated.  When  he  returned  to  Kuching*  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  Curator  brought  eight  Kelabits  with  him  for 
their  first  sight  of  cinema  or  motor  car.  With  their  leopard 
teeth  ear-rings,  coloui'ful  necklaces,  loin  clothes  and  silver 
knee  bangles,  they  caused  quite  a  stir  in  the  capital. 

A  snake  pit  and  the  beginning  of  an  aquarium  were 
started  in  the  Museum  ground  during  the  year.  And  inside 
the  Museum  a  room  was  cleared  for  the  preparation,  over  a 
period  of  time,  of  an  educational  section,  for  the  use 
of  students  and  future  teachers. 

Attendance  at  the  Museum  in  1948  was  the  highest 
ever  recorded.  It  totalled  60,934.  Of  these  42%  were 
Malays,  43%  Chinese,  14%  Dayaks  and  1%  Europeans. 

The  edible  turtles  wdrich  nest  on  three  islands, 
administered  from  the  Museum,  had  their  first  good  year 
for  a  long  time,  laying  over  two  million  eggs,  sold  at  2 
*  cents  each.  Experiments  have  been  conducted  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  turtle  population.  The  profits  from  this 
industry  go  to  various  religious  and  charitable  objects. 

During  the  year  the  sad  gap  in  the  Beference  Library 
due  to  war  had  been  to  some  extent  repaired,  though  there 
are  still  many  serious  omissions.  The  British  Council  made 
a  generous  gift  of  books  to  the  Lending  Library.  The  Baffles 
Museum  in  Singapore  has  helped  the  Sarawak  Museum  in 
many  ways,  and  the  Director,  Mr.  M.  E.  W.  Tweedie,  came 
over  and  spent  a  fortnight  collecting  and  working  in  the 
Museum.  Mr.  B.  E.  Holttum,  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Singapore,  also  paid  a  short  visit  and  as  a  result 
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promised  to  supply  botanists  to  assist  in  revising  and  rearrang¬ 
ing  the  plant  collections. 

There  is  some  concern  about  the  possible  decline  of  arts 
and  crafts  among  the  native  population  of  Sarawak,  and  this 
lias  been  the  subject  of  study  during  the  year.  Plans  are 
afoot  to  hold  an  extensive  exhibition  of  arts  and  crafts  for  the 
whole  country,  in  order  to  stimulate  all  peoples  in  this  field. 

Literature 

An  issue  of  the  Sarawak  Museum  Journal  was  in  course 
of  preparation  during  the  year  and  will  be  published  early  in 
1949. 

ocio-Eco n oai  ic  Surveys 

Arising  out  of  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Edmund 
Ijeach  who  visited  Sarawak  from  June  to  October,  1947,  four 
Sociological  Eesearch  officers  have  been  appointed  to  under¬ 
take  surveys  financed  partly  by  grants  under  the  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Act  and  partly  from  local  funds. 
One  of  the  officers  arrived  in  the  Colon}^  at  the  end  of  1948 
and  the  others  are  expected  early  in  1949.  They  will  under¬ 
take  the  following  projects  : — 

(a)  A  study  of  a  community  primarily  engaged  on 
tlie  production  of  sago  by  traditional  methods. 

(b)  A  study  of  the  Chinese  community  in  Sarawak. 

(c)  A  study  of  a  community  which,  owing  to  close 
contact  with  other  alien  culture  groups,  is  in  a  state  of 
social  stress ;  a  community  based  primarily  but  not 
exclusively  on  dry  rice  cultivation  and  in  which  land 
shortage  is  imminent. 

(d)  A  study  of  a  traditionally  based  stable  com¬ 
munity  based  on  shifting  dry  rice  cultivation  and  not 
subject  to  undue  land  shortage. 


A  fine  Japanese  lilate,  perhaps  17th  Century, 
found  in  a  Mnrut  longhouse  in  the  far  interior. 


■  “treacle”  glazed  jar  of  Tang  type 
chased  in  Kuching  which  may  well 
wer  a  thousand  years  old. 


A  curious  object  found  in  the  bed  ol 
the  Poi  Eiver,  probably  used  fo¬ 
beating  patterns  on  pottery. 
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PART  III 

CHAPTER  l’  ‘ 

Geography 

General  description 

The  Colony  of  Sarawak  consists  of  a  coastal  strip  some 
450  miles  long  and  var^dng  from  40  to  120  miles  in  depth  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  has  an  area 
of  some  47,000  square  miles. 

A  broken  range  of  mountains  runs  south-west  through  the 
middle  of  the  island.  This  range,  with  others  parallel  and  at 
right  angles  to  it,  determines  the  courses  of  the  many  rivei's. 

Sarawak  lies  between  this  range  and  the  sea,  on  its  north¬ 
west  side.  The  southern  border,  with  Dutch  West  Borneo, 
is  formed  by  another  range  of  mountains  running  westerly 
from  about  the  centre  of  the  main  range. 

In  general,  the  comitry  is  divided  into  three  main  types.. 
Fii'stly,  an  alluvial  and  swampy  coastal  plain  in  which  isolated 
mountains  and  mountain  groups  rise  to  2,000  feet  or  more, 
then  rolling  country  of  yellow  sandy  clay  intersected  by  ranges 
of  mountains  and  finallv  a  mountainous  area  in  the  interior. 

The  coast  is  generally  flat  and  low-lying  with  heavy 
vegetation  and  flat  sandy  or  mud  beaches.  In  a  few  places, 
hills  come  down  to  the  sea  forming  coastal  cliffs. 

Most  of  the  mountains  are  sandstone,  but  there  are 
extrusions  of  limestone  appearing  as  low  pinnacles  10-15  feet 
high,  or  as  hills,  with  sheer  sides,  weathered  and  crumbling, 
rising  up  to  1,500'  feet,  with  scrub  on  top. 

Vegetation  on  the  mountains  is  generally  virgin  forest, 
except  near  the  main  rivers  where  the  forest  has  been  cleared 
for  rice  cultivation  and  secondary  growth  has  sprung  up.  ' 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  under  forest, ’with  areas 
of  rubber  or  sago  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  govern¬ 
ment  stations  and  along  the  numerous  rivers  and  of  coconuts^ 
along  the  coast. 
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The  few  islands  off  the  coast  are  small  and  of  little 
importance.  Roads  are  few,  and  travel  is  mainly  by  sea  and 
river.  The  climate  is  warm  and  humid,  day  temperatures 
averaging  85°F.  Annual  rainfall  varies  from  100  to  200 
inches. 

Vegetation 

Moss  forest  occurs  on  the  tops  of  hills  over  4,500  feet, 
that  is,  on  the  peaks  in  the  north-east  area,  such  as  Dulit  and 
Mulu. 

Tropical  rain  forest,  with  trees  of  the  hill  varieties  (as 
distinct  from  swamp  varieties)  covers  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory,  except  for  the  swamp  areas  near  the  coast  and  the 
cultivated  areas. 

Mangrove  occurs  extensively  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Sarawak  and  Rejang  Rivers. 

Nipah  Palm  lines  the  banks  of  most  rivers  from  the 
mouths  up  to  the  edge  of  the  swampy  area. 

Rivers 

The  drainage  system  is  controlled  by  the  border  range, 
and  the  central  secondar}^  range,  both  running  NE-SW, 
decreasing  in  elevation  ,  and  by  the  ridges  at  right-angles  to 
these  two. 

The  Rejang  and  Sarawak  Rivers  are  navigable  for  ocean¬ 
going  ships  for  170  and  22  miles  respectively  measured  along 
the  rivers.  Others  are  navigable  by  coastal  steamers,  and 
others  by  launches.  Most  of  the  rivers  have  shallow  bars 
which  limit  the  size  of  vessels  entering. 

In  their  lower  courses  the  banks  and  bottoms  of  the 
rivers  are  generally  of  a  stiff,  glutinous  mud.  For  varying 
distances  from  the  mouths  the  river-bank  vegetation  is 
usually  mangrove,  and  farther  up  nipah.  As  the  coastal 
swamps  are  left  behind  the  river  banks  rise  above  the  normal 
High  Water  Level,  and  in  the  Trusan,  Limbang,  Baram  and 
Rejang  Rivers,  gorges  and  dangerous  rapids  occur  well  below 
the  sources. 

Climate  and  Meteorological 

The  season  October  to  March  is,  in  general,  the  season 
of  heavy  rains,  strong  winds  and  high  seas,  with- occasional 
periods  of  calm.  It  is  the  season  of  the  North-East  Monsoon. 
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Except  for  a  transitional  month  at  each  end^  the  remainder 
of  the  year  has  less  rainfall,  with  occasional  droughts  lasting 
up  to  three  weeks,  and  with  clear  skies. 

Annual  rainfall  varies  from  under  100  inches  near  the 
coast  away  from  mountains  to  over  200  inches  inland  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  mountains.  In  the  coastal  area,  Miri  to 
Labuan,  most  of  the  rainfall  is  between  midnight  and  dawn. 
The  year’s  rainfall  at  Kuching  was  156.89  inches.  The 
maximum  monthly  rainfall  was  30.28  inches  and  the  minimum 
4.25.  The  effect  of  rainfall  is  most  felt  in  the  head-waters 
of  the  rivers,  where  the  rivers  may  rise  by  as  much  as  50  feet 
above  their  normal  level. 

Prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north  and  north-east  in 
the  season  October-March,  the  wet  season,  where  there  is 
generally  a  swell  from  the  north-east  and  from  the  south¬ 
west  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  worst  storms  are 
usuallv  in  December  and  March. 


Kuching  the  capital  of  Sarawak  stands  on  the  Sarawak 
river  some  18  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  an  attractively  laid 
out  town  with  a  population  estimated  at  approximately 
38,000.  The  trading  community  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  Chinese  who  live  in  the  town  proper  Vv^hich  is  built  of  brick 
usually  plastered  and  colour-washed  and  with  roofs  of  tile. 
Within  the  town  limits  are  large  Malay  villages  or  suburbs. 
The  Governor’s  residence  is  the  Astana  on  the  north  (left) 
bank  of  the  river  and  there  also  may  be  found  Fort  Margherita 
the  headquarters  of  the  Sarawak  Constabulary,  a  large  Malay 
riverside  Kampong  and  several  residential  bungalows. 

The  town,  the  main  Government  offices,  the  Anglican 
and  Homan  Catholic  Cathedrals  and  Schools,  the  wharves, 
warehouses  and  dockyard  are  found  on  the  South  bank  of  the 
river.  The  town  area  is  administered  by  a  Municipal  Board. 


Sibu  the  second  town  of  Sarawak  is  situated  some  80 
miles  up  the  Hejang  river  and  is  a  natural  river  anchorage. 
The  town  itself,  together  with  Government  offices,  bazaar, 
churches,  schools,  wharves  and  warehouses  lids  on  a  small  flat 
island  and  is  subject  at  times  to  floods.  The  population  of 
the  town  of  Sibu  is  approximately  10,CK30  and  it  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Hesident  of  the  Third  Division. 


Miri,  the  headquarters  of  the  Kesident  of  the  Fourth 
Division,  is  situated'- on -the  coast  some  15  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Baram  river  and  to  the  South-west  of  that  river. 
Miri  owes  its  existence  to  the  Sarawak  Oilfields  and  has  a 
fK)pulation  of  approximately  9,000.  It  suffered  severe  damage 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  town  proper  being  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  and  still  presents  a  sorry  aspect  though  recon¬ 
struction  is  taking  place.  The  bazaar,  wharves,  hospital  and 
oil  company  offices  lay  along  the  narrow  flat  strip  of  land 
between  the  sea  and  the  steep  slo|>es  about  miles  inland. 
Idle  Government  residential  area  is  at  Tanjong  Tjobang  some 
*2  miles  from  the  town. 

Other  centres  of  population  are  Lirabang  (Headquarters 
of  the  Fifth  Division),  Simanggang  (Headquarters  of  the 
Second  Division),  Sarikei,  Binatang,  Mukah  and  Bintulu. 
All  are  small  settlements  of  a  few  thousand  persons  together 
with  the  usual  bazaar.  Government  offices  and  quarters,  and 
wharfage  facilities. 


CHAPTEE  2 

History 

Sarawak  thougii  kiiown  by  name  through  the  visits  of 
such  explorers  as  Pigafetta  to  Bmnei  in  1521  (and  of  Jorge 
de  Menezes  in  1526  and  Gonsavo  Pereira  in  1530)  and  by  an 
early  map  of  the  East  Indies  by  Mercator,  begins  its  history 
as  an  integral  State  from  the  first  landing  of  James  Brooke 
in  August,  1839. 

It  w^as  then  a  dependency  of  the  Biamei  Sultanate. 
Though  possessed  of  a  measure  of  independence,  evidence 
which  exists  to-day  shows  how  frequently  throughout  its 
history  it  had  been  engulfed  by  outside  invaders. 

Traces  of  early  Chinese  occupations  are  to  be  found,  and 
relics  of  the  Hindu  Javan  invasion  which  made  Brunei  a 
vassal  of  the  Majapahit  Empire  can  still  be  identified  among 
the  Land  Dayaks.  The  Islamic  religion  came  to  the  Malays 
through  the  Arabs,  and  later  still  the  Sea  Dayak  or  Iban 
arrived,  possibly  from  Sumatra. 

When  James  Brooke  landed,  Makota  the  Sultan’s  repre¬ 
sentative  had  goaded  and  oppressed  both  Malays  and  Land 
Dayaks  into  revolt,  and  the  Sultan  had  sent  his  uncle  Eajah 
Muda  Hassim,  the  Bendahara  of  Brunei,  to  pacify  the 
country.  The  insurgents  were  led  by  Datu  Patinggi  Ali. 
The  story  of  how  James  Brooke  returned  in  1840,  restored 
order  to  a  troubled  country,  and  eventually  deposed  Makota 
from  the  Governorship  is  well  known.  He  was  publicly 
installed  in  1841  as  Eajah  of  the  territory  from  Cape  Datu  to 
the  Samarahan  Eiver.  This  however  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  total  area  which  was  later  contained  within  the  State  of 
Sarawak. 

The  story  of  the  next  few  years  is  one  of  continuous 
action  to  put  an  end  to  piracy  and  headhunting,  often  with 
the  assistance  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships,  which  performed  almost 
incredible  feats  of  navigation  and  endurance. 

It  is  a  story  of  high  adventure,  financial  difficulty, 
political  persecution  at  home  by  the  Eadical  party ,  followed 
by  complete  vindication  and  success.  The  death  of  the  first 
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Bajah  in  1868  left  behind  a  country  paternally  governed  with 
a  solid  foundation  of  mutual  trust  and  affection  between 
ruler  and  ruled. 

Charles  Brooke  was  proclaimed  Kajah  on  August  3rd 
1868.  Though  outbursts  of  Dayak  headhunting  were  still 
fairly  frequent,  the  country  was  beginning  to  prosper  and  the 
second  Bajah  continued  to  enlarge  his  territory,  and  in  1888 
was  recognized  as  an  independent  Buler  by  the  British 
Government. 

The  first  Bajah  pioneered,  subdued,  and  pacified.  The 
second  Bajah  built  upon  his  uncle’s  foundation  with  such 
conspicuous  success  that  between  1870  and  1917  the  revenue 
rose  from  $122,842  to  $1,705,292  and  the  expenditure  from 
$126,161  to  $1,359,746.  The  public  debt  was  wiped  out  and 
a  considerable  surplus  was  built  up.  In  1870  imports  were 
valued  at  $1,494,241  and  exports  at  $1,328,963.  In  1917 
imports  totalled  $4,999,320,  and  exports  $6,283,071.  Boads 
had  been  constructed,  piped  water  supplies  laid  down  and  a 
dry  dock  opened  in  Kuching.  There  were  telephones,  and 
the  wireless  telegraph  was  opened  to  international  traffic. 

The  third  Bajah,  Sir  Charles  Vyner  Brooke  succeeded  in 
3917,  and  progress  continued  in  all  spheres.  Headhunting  as 
a  result  of  tireless  efforts  was  reduced  to  sporadic  proportions, 
revenue  increased,  enhanced  expenditme  resulted  in  improved 
medical  and  educational  seiwices,  and  in  1941  the  State  was 
in  a  sound  economic  position  with  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
reserve.  As  a  Centenary  gesture  the  Bajah  enacted  a  new 
constitution,  which  abrogated  his  absolute  powers  and  put  the 
people’s  feet  on  the  first  stage  of  the  road  to  democratic 
independence. 

Then  came  the  Japanese  avalanche  and  years  of  oppress¬ 
ion,  misery,  hunger,  sickness,  from  which  Sarawak  at  last 
emerged  on  September  11th,  1945,  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Australian  Forces. 

Cynical  and  callous  neglect  and  the  ruthless  subordination 
of  the  people  to  the  whims  of  the  Japanese  displayed  their 
results  on  all  sides.  Social  services  and  communications  had 
been  disrupted,  education  was  almost  non-existent,  health 
precautions  were* ignored,  and  sickness  and  malnutrition  were 
spread  abroad  in  the  land.  There  was  an  almost  complete 
lack  of  medicines  with  which  to  treac  the  prevailing  diseases, 
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most  of  the  people  were  in  rags  and  their  morale  was 
deplorable. 

The  Military  Administration  worked  hard,  but  it  was 
evident  to  the  Rajah  that  greater  resources,  and  more 
technical  and  scientific  experience  were  needed  to  restore  to 
Sarawak  even  a  shred  of  its  former  prosperity.  He  therefore 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  hand  the  country  over  to 
the  care  of  the  British  Crown  and  a  Bill  to  effect  this  was 
introduced  into  the  Council  Negri  in  May,  1946,  and  passed 
by  -a  small  majority.  By  an  Order  in  Council  the  State 
became  a  British  Colony  on  1st  July,  1946. 

The  Colony  has  made  steady  progress  towards  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  the  war  and  enemy  occupation.  The 
various  Departments  of  Government  have  been  strengthened 
and  re-organised  with  a  view  to  providing  the  community  with 
the  higher  standard  of  social  and  other  services  required  by 
modern  conditions.  Measures  have  been  initiated  to  develop 
the  country’s  natural  resources,  diversify  its  economy  and 
improve  the  standard  of  living  of  its  people.  Substantial 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  Local 
Government. 


CHAPTEE  3 

Administration 

The  Constitution  grants  legislative  and  financial  jurisdict¬ 
ion  to  the  Council  Negri,  a  body  consisting  of  twenty-five 
members,  fourteen  of  wdiom  are  official  members  appointed 
from  the  Sarawak  Civil  Service  and  eleven  of  whom  are  un¬ 
official  members  representative  of  the  several  peoples  dwelling 
within  the  Colony  and  of  their  various  interests.  The 
unofficial  members  ai*e  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council 
and  hold  office  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-five  membei's  there  are  14 
Standing  members.  The  Constitution  Ordinance  provides 
that  a  native  of  Sarawak,  who  was  a  member  of  Council  Negri 
immediately  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Ordinance,  and 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Council  appointed  under  the 
piX)visions  of  the  Ordinance,  shall  nevertheless  be  deemed  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Council  Negri  and  shall  have  the  right 
to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Council  and  of  speaking  and 
voting  therein  until  he  shall  die  or  resign  or  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Sarawak  Civil  Sendee. 

The  Coimcil  Negri  has  the  jlower  to  make  laws  for  the 
peace,  order  and  good  government  of  the  Colony  and  no  public 
money  may  be  expended  or  any  charge  whatsoever  made  upon 
the  revenues  of  the  Colony  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Council  Negri. 

The  Constitution  Ordinance  also  provides  for  a  Supreme 
Council  composed  of  not  less  than  five  members,  a  majority 
of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Sarawak  Civil  Service,  and 
a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Council  Negia. 

All  powers  conferred  upon  the  Eajah  or  the  Eajah  in 
Council  by  any  written  law  enacted  before  the  date  of 
operation  of  the  Cession  of  Sarawak  to  His  Majesty  are  vested 
in  the  Governor  in  Council.  In  the  exercise  of  his  powers 
and  duties  the  Governor  shall  consult  with  the  Supreme 
Council,  except  in  making  appointments  to  the  Supreme 
Council  and  in  cases 

(a)  which  are  of  such  nature  that,  in  his  judgment, 

His  Majesty  would  sustain  material  prejudice  by  consult¬ 
ing  the  Supreme  Council  thereon  ;  or 
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(b)  in  which  the  matters  to  be  decided  are,  in  his 
judginent,  too  nniinportant  to  re<jnire  their  advice  ,  or 

(c)  in  which  the  matters  to  be  decided  are,  in  his 
judginent,  too  urgent  to  admit  of  their  advice  being  given 
by  the  time  within  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  him 
to  act. 

The  -Constitution  was  granted  to  Sarawak  by  the  Rajah 
in  1941  and,  in  1946  when  Sarawak  became  a  Colony,  by 
Letters  Patent  the  Supreme  Council  and  the  Council  Negri, 
retained  the  authority  granted  to  them. 

Sarawak  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  five- 
Divisions,  each  in  charge  of  a  Resident.  Each  Division,  is 
subdivided  into  a  number  of  Districts,  administered  by  District 
Officers,  and  most  of  the  Districts  into  small  areas  or  sub¬ 
stations  each  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the  Native  Officers’ 
Service.  As  far  as  is  practicable,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  tO'  free  Residents  and  District  Officers  from  as  much 
routine  office  work  as  is  possible  in  order  that  they  may  tour 
their  areas  and  maintain  the  close  contact  with  the  people 
which  has  alwavs  been  the  key-note  of  the  administration. 
Native  Administration  has  in  the  past  been  of  the  direct  type, 
with  village  headmen  or  chiefs  of  village  groups  responsible 
to  European  and  Malay  Officers. 

Before  the  war  however  the  Native  Administration  Order 
was  published  as  an  enabling  ordinsince  to  allow  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  people  themselves  into  the  administration 
of  their  own  affairs.  This  order  envisaged  the  setting  up  of 
village  committees  to  replace  the  individual  chiefs  but  the 
first  experiment  on  these  lines  was  unsuccessful  owing  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  the  impossibility  of  providing  adequate 
supervision. 

In  1947  a  scheme  was  drawn  up  for  the  development  of 
Local  Government  through  Local  Authorities  with  their  own 
Local  Treasuries.  Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted 
during  the  year  to  the  development  of  these  Authorities  and 
in  accordance  with  the  programme  projected  during  1947  five 
Local  Authorities  serving  some  65,000  peoples  were  con¬ 
stituted  under  the  Native  Authority  Ordinance. 

These  Local  Authorities  have  shown  during  the  year 
ability  to  undertake  the  duties  so  far  allotted  to  them,  and 
the  functions  formerly  cairied  out  by  the  agencies  of  the 
Central  Government' — the  collection  of  taxes  and  fees  and 
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provision  of  communal  services — have  in  most  instances  been 
competently  performed. 

The  revenues  of  these  Authorities  consisted  of  direct 
taxes,  fines  and  fees,  supplemented  by  a  grant  from  the 
Central  Government  which,  during  1948,  necessarily  related 
more  closely  to  the  requirements  of  individual  Authorities 
than  to  their  size  and  population. 

Borne  of  the  Authorities  show^ed  eiagerness  to  assume 
functions  for  which  no  statutory  authority  existed  under  the 
Native  Authority  Ordinance,  and  the  need  for  more  up-to- 
date  legislation  was  met  by  the  enactment  of  a  Local 
Authority  Ordinance  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  provide  for 
all  possible  activities  of  local  government  for  many  years  to 

come.  ' 
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CHAPTEE  4 


Weights  and  Measures 


The  standard  weights  and  measures  recognised  under  the 
Laws  of  the  Colony  are  the  Imperial  yard,  the  Imperial  pound 
and  the  Imperial  gallon. 

Certain  local  customary  weights  and  measures  having  the 
values  set  out  below  are  also  lawful  — 


1  Tahil 

1  Kati  (16  tahils)  .  = 

1  Pikul  (1(X)  katis)  = 

1  Koyan  (40  pikul s)  = 

1  Chhun  = 

10  Chhuns  = 

1  Panchang  = 


IJ  ozs. 
lbs. 

133J  lbs. 

5333J  lbs. 

1.19/40  inches. 

1  Chhek  =  14|  inches. 
108  stacked  cubic  feet. 


'CHAPTER  5 
Newspapers  and  Periodicals 

The  Saiawak  Tribune,  Kuching  (Daily)  (English). 

The  Kuching  Daily  News,  Kuching  (Daily)  (Chinese). 

The  Chung  Hua  Journal,  Kuching  (Daily)  (Chinese). 

The  Ta  Tung  Oversea  Chinese  Daily  News,  Sibu 
(Chinese); 

The  Current  Critic,  Kuching  (Bi-weekly)  (Chinese). 

The  A'outh  Tribune  Weekly,  Sibu  (Chinese). 

The  Utusan  Sarawak,  Kuching  (Weekly)  (Malay). 

The  Sarawak  Gazette,  Kuching  (Monthly)  (English). 


CHAPTER  6 


Bibliography 

Official  Puhlications 

The  Colonial  Office  List 

Civil  Service  List  (1948) 

Government  Gazette  (twice  monthly) 

Proceedings  of  Council  Negri  (twice  yearly) 

Sarawak  Museum  Jouraal 

Report  of  the  Borneo  Salaries  Commission,  1947 

Other  Puhlications  of  interest 

Low’s  Sarawak— Hugh  Low,  1848. 

Rajah  Brooke’s  Journals  (First  Rajah)  (Historical) — 
Capt.  Mundy,  R.N.,  1848. 

Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East^ — Spencer  St.  John 
(2  vols.),  1863.  • 

Ten  Years  in  Sarawak  (Descriptive) — H.H.  Sir  Charles 
Brooke  (2nd  Rajah),  1866. 

The  Rajah  of  Sarawak  (1st  Rajah) — Jacob,  1876. 

Natives  of  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo— Ling 
Roth,  1896. 

The  Ijjfe  of  Sir  James  Brooke' — Spencer  St.  John,  1899. 

Sarawak  under  Two  White  Rajahs.  (A  histor}'  of  Sarawak 
up  to  a  few  years  before  the  2nd  Rajah  s  death) 
Bampfylde  and  Baring-Gould ,  1909. 

Seventeen  Years  among  the  Sea  Dyaks  of  Borneo  Gomes 
(Missionary),  1911. 

The  Pagan  Tribes  of  Borneo  (Descriptive) — Hose  and 
McDougall,  1912. 

My  Life  in  Sarawak— Ranee  of  Sarawak  (Ranee 
^Margaret),  1913. 

Borneo,  The  Land  of  River  and  Palm — Eda  Green,  1919. 
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Sarawak.  (A  small  handbook  written  at  the  time  of  the 
Malaya-Borneo  Exhibition  in  Singapore,  1922) — 
the  Eanee. 

Letters  from  Sarawak  (Descriptive) — Mrs.  McDougall 
(wife  of  1st  Bishop),  1924. 

Kajah  Brooke  and  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts.  (Interesting 
letters  exchanged  between  Sir  James  Brooke  (the  first 
Bajah)  and  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts) — Owen  Butter, 
1935. 

The  Three  White  Bajahs — H.H.  the  Banee,  1939. 

A  Naturalist  in  Sarawak — E.  Banks — (Kuching  Press, 
Kuching,  1949). 
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